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For the Companion. 


AN INCONSIDERATE ACT. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Cousin Lucy’s directions had been sufficiently 
explicit for me to know exactly where to find 
Mrs. Piote, and soon after breakfast next morn- 
ing I set out to perform the mission I had under- 
taken. It was not unusual for me to take a morn- 
ing walk, and my doing so upon this occasion 
awakened no attention. 

I had read the prisoner’s letter as a matter of 
duty, for my conscience was not entirely easy, and 
though I told myself over and over again I was 
doing nothing wrong, I was glad to fortify myself 
in that conviction in every way I could. Anxious 
as I was to make a hero of Mr. Piote, his note I 
could but see was as ignorant and commonplace 
as such a letter could be, and there was a sancti- 
monious tone to it that I felt in my heart was 
hypocritical, and yet there was nothing in it which 
in any way aroused my suspicions. 

If he could only hear his mother’s prayers, or 
read once more a chapter in her dear old Bible, he 
would feel prepared to face, without flinching, the 
terrors of the law. It was with some such words 
as these, so well as I can remember, that he con- 
cluded his letter. 

‘‘He writes in that way to please her, perhaps,” 
I thought, desirous to put as charitable an inter- 
pretation as I could upon a composition which I 
knew had been prepared under rather unusual 
difficulties. 

I soon stood at the door of the house which 
had been described to me as Mrs. Piote’s resi- 
dence. It was a poor, ram-shackly place, but 
looked tidy and comfortable. There were white 
curtains at the windows, and the step and door- 
yard were faultlessly clean. There was a little 
grass-plot, and a flower border or two, all care- 
fully tended. 

I knocked timidly at the door, and it was 
opened promptly by Mrs. Piote herself, as I 
needed no one to tell me, for her son resembled 
her wonderfully. I had pictured to myself a 
dirty, forlorn-looking old woman, at once an ob- 
ject of pity and disgust; but I saw before me, to 
my great astonishment, an upright, respectable- 
looking person, still under fifty, clad in a neatly- 
fitting black calico dress, with a freshly ironed 
white apron. 

She had black hair, very slightly sprinkled 
with gray, handsome, deep-set dark eyes, just like 
her son’s, and features that were also like his— 
even larger and more harsh-looking, the high 
cheek-bones and massive lower jaw being espe- 
cially conspicuous. 

She looked at me sharply and suspiciously, and, 
after a terse “‘Good-morning!” waited silently for 
me to announce my business. 

“Tam Mrs. McElroy’s cousin—at the jail, you 
know,” I stammered. “I have a letter from your 
son, that I promised to bring to you.” 

Her face changed instantaneously, and there 
came to her eyes and lips that same expression of 
irrepressible nervous excitement I had noticed in 
the prisoner. 

“Come in,” she said, and, as I entered, she 
closed the door hastily behind me. She pushed 
toward me a low, cushioned rocking-chair. ‘Sit | 
down, and give me the letter,” she continued, in| 
that low, eager voice so like her son’s. | 

I sat down, and she almost snatched the paper | 
from my hand, in her anxiety to possess it. 





It | 
took her some time to read it, for it was as illegi- | 
bly written as the one I had been favored with; | 
and while she was thus occupied, I had abund- | 
ant opportunity to look at her and my surround- | 
ings. 

The room was of good size, though low, and} 
the unpainted wood-work and cracked plastering | 
were more than atoned for by the scrupulous neat- 
ness and order, and air of home-like comfort that 
reigned there in spite of them. My respect for} 
Mrs. Piote increased; it did not seem to me possi- 
ble that so respectable an appearing woman could 
be a bad one. 

I thought to myself that she had been greatly 
misjudged by the people of the community where 
she lived, and perhaps her son, too, was a victim 
of prejudice. 

After having mastered the contents of her letter, 
she turned upon me her dark eyes, that seemed as 
though they could read every thought of my 
heart, and, in her brief, sharp way, she asked, 


place? How did you get to speak to my son? | 
Tell me all about it.” | 

I obeyed unreservedly, for I had no motive for 
withholding any information I was able to give 
her. She listened in silence, save for an exclama- | 
tion or two, and when I had reported quite at 
length my interview with the prisoner, and had 
paused for lack of anything else to say, she still 
remained silent, glancing again and again over 
the letter she held in her hand. At last she drew 
out a handkerchief, and, applying it to her eyes, 
rocked back and forth in her chair some moments 
more before she spoke. 

“Poor boy!” she sighed. ‘Poor Jack! He’s 
not been just what he ought to have been, but | 
I’m his mother, and I know his good p’ints as | 


MRS. PIOTE 
well as his bad ones. I’m afraid he did take that 
hoss, and if he did, it’s only right he should suf- 
fer for it. I believe in upholdin’ the law, even 
when it goes agin you. 

“T wouldn’t lend a hand to help Jack out of 
jail till the law says he may go, dear as I love 
him, and Jack knows it; but I’m his mother, and 
I long to comfort him, and do for him all I right- 
fully can, and I don’t hold by no laws that stand 
between a prisoner and the good of his immortal 
soul; do you, miss ?”” 

The question came so sharply and unexpectedly, 
that I was taken quite aback. 

‘No, certainly not,” I stammered, in consider- 
able confusion. 

“T was sure you wouldn’t,” she continued. “I 
had a feelin’ the minute I laid eyes on you that 
you was sent by Heaven to comfort a broken- 
hearted mother—perhaps to save her sinful son. 
Poor boy! You read what he says in this letter— 
how he longs to have a letter from me, to hear me 
praying for him, to read once more a chapter out 
of our old Bible ? and then he’ll be ready to suffer 
patiently the punishment for his wrong-doings. 

“T’ll not send him no letter, miss; the law says 
no, and I’ll never go agin a law that is right and 
fair; but I’d goto him, and pray with him, law 





“Who are you? Are you a stranger in this 


| spoke. 








or no law, if I could. And as for his readin’ in| again in its tissue-paper wrappings. Then she 
our old Bible—Say, miss, do you s’pose I could | took from the table drawer a smoothly folded 


send it to him? Would you be willin’ to take him | 
that, instead of a letter? "Taint a very big book.” 
She had broken off the low, monotonous tone in 
which she had been speaking, and asked these 
questions quickly and eagerly, as though they | 
had just occurred to her. I replied in the affirm- 
ative without hesitation. I quite agreed with her 
in thinking that a law which forbade a criminal 
to read his mother’s Bible was one more honored 


| in the breach than the observance. 


She rose and went toward a bureau, which she 
unlocked, and opened the upper drawer as she | 


“T’ll just send him my old Bible, with my dear 


SENDS A “BIBLE” TO JACK. 


| love, and the hope that it will prove a help to him; 


much good as a letter, and won’t be agin the 
law.” 

She had taken from the drawer a parcel envel- 
oped in tissue paper, and now brought it to the 
table near which I was sitting, and continued 
without waiting for me to say anything. 

“T’'ll unwrop it, so’s you can see just what it is ; 
I don’t want nothin’ done underhanded. It’s an 
extry nice Bible; Jack’s father gin it to me soon 
after he was born, and he was a gentleman, 
every inch of him, always used to havin’ things 
handsome.” 

She had taken off the wrappings as she spoke, 
and showed me the book, which was really very 
handsomely bound in purple morocco, with the 
words **Holy Bible” stamped in large gilt letters 
diagonally across on one side. 

‘“T’ve kep’ it ’most as good as new, you see. 
I’m always very partic’lar about keepin’ nice 
paper ’round it. I ’spect I'd better wrop it up 


agin; I don’t believe the place the poor boy is in 
is none too clean.” 

I was forced to assent to this observation, and 
she proceeded to encase her treasured volume 





not another word. You can tell him all you’ve | 
seen and heard this day, and that'll do him as | 


sheet of brown wrapping paper. 

“There’s nothin’ writ on it, miss; you can see 
for yourself,” she said, turning the paper from 
side to side for my inspection. 

I could hardly help laughing at the unnecessary 
care she took to prove to me that she would do 
nothing ‘‘agin the law,” as she phrased it; but 
she shook her head soberly, and said, as she 
folded the book into a neat package, tied with a 
piece of cotton twine also taken from the table 
drawer, 

“T was brought up to be partic’lar and method- 


| like in everything I did, and I’ve never had no 


cause to wish it otherwise. 

“There, miss, that’s the only answer I send to 
my poor boy’s letter. You know just what it is, 
and you know it’s nothin’ that a law-abidin’ 
church-member ought not'to send, nor an elegant 
young lady angel like you need mind takin’.” 

Even my vain and foolish head saw the absurd- 
ity of a flattery that called me ‘‘an elegant young 
lady angel,” and I laughed again as I took the 
parcel and rose to leave. My hostess opened the 
door for me, and ushered me out with an answer- 
ing smile that I suppose ought to be described as 
benevolent. 

‘‘Well may you have a smilin’ face and a merry 
heart, when it’s on a mission of mercy you are 
goin’,” she said, as I went out. 

Then the door closed behind me, and I found 
myself once more on the familiar streets of 
Hazelridge. 

By this time I was heartily interested in the 
mission I had undertaken, and fully bent upon 
carrying it out. My conscience no longer re- 
proached me, for I was quite convinced that bear- 
ing such a message from a worthy mother to an 
erring son was an act that no right-minded person 
should hesitate to perform. 

If I had done wrong at first in unadvisedly 
opening a clandestine intercourse with a criminal, 
the end had surely justified the means, and I must 
deliver that Bible to the prisoner if only to atone 
for my previous rashness, so that he might be 
brought to repent his misdeeds. 

My heart thus intent upon carrying out the busi- 
ness, I was quite clever enough to plan the way 
to doit. Of course, I had to depend somewhat 
upon chance for my opportunity, but all the 
chances were in my favor. 

I went to Cousin Lucy’s that afternoon, as I had 
done the day before, for the very natural purpose 
of continuing the work I had left unfinished; as I 
had supposed, Cousin Lucy was expecting me, and 
we were soon seated comfortably in the little 
side-yard, our work between us, as we had been 
yesterday. 

No one was about the premises but ourselves. 
Cousin Mac was away, the children were at school, 
and the probabilities of an interruption from out- 
side were of the slightest. 

When our work was well under way, and Cousin 
Lucy was started upon a job of basting that I 
knew would occupy her for at least half-an-hour, 
if not longer, I laid down my own work and rose 
to my feet. 

‘‘What is the matter?” asked my companion, 
without looking up. 

“My scissors have been left on the front room 
table; Iam going to get them. Don’t stop your 
work, Cousin Lucy, I will be back very soon,”’ 
and I scudded away around the house, giving her 
no time for suggestion or reply. 

I stopped in the kitchen a moment to listen, and 
heard her singing a snatch of song, so I was sure 
that she would not followme. I had worn a light 


| shawl so that I might carry the six-by-eight-inch 


| parcel unnoticed beneath it, and when I took off 


| the shawl, laying it aside with my hat, as usual, 


upon a corner table in the front room, I had slipped 
the parcel beneath it, and left my scissors pur- 
posely in the same place. 

With my plan of proceeding clearly arranged, 
it took me but a moment now to get the parcel and 
steal with it to the grated door of the jail. The 
outer one was open, as usual. I had to go a little 
slower when it came to drawing the big bolt, for I 
must make no noise. The door opened without 
trouble, and I ran around very softly into the 
corridor in much shorter time than it takes me 
to tell about it. 

The dark face with its eager eyes and agitated 
lips was looking forth from the trap in the cell- 
door as I approached. 

“T’ve been watching and waiting for you,” he 





said, in those low, quick tones I was already 
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familiar with; ‘‘you’ve seen my mother? you've 
brought me a message from her ?”’ 

For answer I thrust the package I had brought 
through the trap. 

“She did not think it was right to send youa 
letter,” I said, almost breathless in my haste to 
deliver the message and get back to Cousin Lucy. 
“She sends you the Bible you wanted, and hopes 
it may be a comfort to you. She is quite well, and 
as happy as she can be while you are here. Her 
only message was that I was to give you her love, 
and say you had her prayers and that she hoped 
you would find all the help you needed in the good 
book she sends you.” 

He had clutched the volume eagerly, and was 
now holding it to his breast as if its very touch 
was a comfort to him. 

“Thanky, miss, a thousand times; if me or 
mother can ever” — 

I waited to hear no more; as quickly as I had 
come I hurried back, bolted the iron door noise- 
lessly behind me, and in another moment had 
returned to Cousin Lucy, who, interested in her 
work, did not express any wonder at my long 
absence. 

I was heartily thankful my rash undertaking 
was safely accomplished. I felt that the romance 
of acting the part of ministering angel hardly 
compensated me for the terror and anxiety I had 
undergone, and I mentally resolved that my sym- 
pathies should never lead me into another such 
adventure, even while I could not but be glad that 
my impulsive action had enabled me to do a real 
service to two suffering, helpless, though sinful, 
fellow-creatures. 

It was still early in the morning of the next day, 
while mother and I were at work in the kitchen,— 
she moulding out her bread, I washing up the 
breakfast dishes,—that father came in suddenly 
upon us. 

His appearance was entirely unexpected, for we 
did not expect him to come home until dinner 
time. Mother turned toward him with surprise, 
but when she caught a glimpse of his face she 
gave a little cry of alarm. 

“What has happened, Edward? 
wrong ?” 

“Trouble at the jail,” father replied, huskily. 
“Get your bonnet, Maria, and go over as soon as 
you can.” 

Mother had turned very pale, and clutched the 
table as if to support herself. 

“What is wrong?” she asked again; and then 
father,—too agitated himself to tell the tale other 
than abruptly,—replied : 

“Mac has had a fuss with a prisoner, a man 
named Piote. He got possession of a pistol by 
some means or other, and this morning when he 
was let out of his cell for exercise, shot Mac in the 
back and made arun for it. Lucy tried to stop 
him in the front hall, but he knocked her down 
and got away. Go over as soon as you can; they 
may both be dead by this time.” 

Mother had washed her hands, taken off her 
apron, and was now hurriedly tying on her sun- 
bonnet. 

‘‘Did the prisoner escape entirely ?” she faltered ; 
‘‘will they not catch him ?” 

“They have not done so yet, but if Mac dies the 
whole town will turn out in pursuit, and if the 
fellow is caught it will be a chance if he is not 
lynched. How he ever came by the pistol is a 
mystery to every one; it was conveyed to him in 
a box contrived to look like a Bible. He dropped 
the box in the jail corridor in his haste to get 
away, and the man who helped Mac search him 
when he was put in jail, declares that it was im- 
possible for him to have had such a thing in con- 
cealment then.” 

I had turned sick with remorse and apprehen- 
sion. I held out my arms piteously : 

‘Father, father,” I cried, “it was I’— 

Then the room swam before me, everything 
seemed turning black, and for the first and only 
time in my life I fainted away. 

Ihave little more totell. ‘The conclusion of my 
story, I am glad to say, is less tragic than it might 
have been. Cousin Lucy was only stunned by the 
blow she had received from the butt end of Jack 
Piote’s pistol, and she was on her feet, eager to 
wait upon her husband before my mother got to 
her. 

Cousin Mac’s case was much more serious. The 
shot fired at him had struck him in the back, but 
the bullet, turned aside by the shoulder-blade, had 
glanced upward and lodged in the fleshy part of 
the arm. The surgeon who extricated it said that 
he had escaped a mortal wound almost by a mir- 
acle. 

It was a long time before he was well, however, 
and I need hardly tell you that in the meanwhile 
I was wholly devoted to his and Cousin Lucy’s 
service, while almost hourly were sent up my 
fervent prayers to the Almighty Father to restore 
to him the life and health that had been so nearly 
sacrificed by my fault. 

Of course I made a clean breast of it as soon as 
he was well enough to listen to my story, and he 
was good enough not to add one word to the 
stern reproaches I had been forced to bear from 
my parents, and still more from my own con- 
science. 

Jack Piote did get off, and his mother with him, 
and neither of them ever gave Hazelridge any 
more trouble. A year or so later he was concerned 
in a mail robbery in another State, and was cap- 
tured, convicted and sent to the State-Prison for a 
long term ef years. I never heard what became 
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of his mother,—nor of him either,—after that, | The deacon thanked her and said he would, and in 


though I made some inquiries. 
M. R. HovseKEEPER. 





or 
LET THEM PLAY. 


Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That their restless feet will run; 

There may come a time in the by-and-by 

When you'll sit in your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun. 
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“THANKFUL ELLIS.” 
} 


Slowly the sun crept over the wheatfield, tracking | 
a broad, black shadow-veil across the billows of 
green falling before the wind’s swift passage, and 
rising again as the sun sent long, quivering gleams 
through the bright, restless blades. 

Beyond the wheatfield, just across the creek, 
Deacon Ellis was ploughing his corn. His hearty 
‘“chirrup,” whenever old Moll turned into a new 
furrow, could be heard away down to the big road. 
And between furrows the good deacon whiled away 
the time by singing the old, familiar meeting-house 
hymn: 

“Come, thou fount of every blessing.” 

He had sung it so constantly that the neighbors 
called it ‘Deacon Ellis’s hymn.” And indeed the 
song had become his own much more entirely than 
had the cornfield, with its heavy mortgage, which 
the deacon was working day and night to pay off. 

He had one striking characteristic—Deacon Ellis 
had; ‘‘a peculiarity,” the neighbors called it, but it 
was more properly a characteristic: he never found 
matters so bad but that they might be worse. This | 
characteristic naturally showed him the brighter side | 
of life’s pictures. Though the gossippy neighbors 
said these same pictures were dark, only the deacon 
viewed them through peculiar spectacles. 

His was no Sunday religion; his voice rang out as 
cheery and trustful in the cornfield as when, in the 
village church, each Sabbath morning, he led the 
praises of Jehovah. He carried it with him at all 
times, and under all circumstances. Sometimes the 
neighbors laughed at him, and called him “Thankful 
Ellis.” 

It happened that while the deacon was singing in 
the cornfield, Farmer Foster and his wife were driv- 
ing to town in their new Jersey. They were crossing 
the creek at the turn of the big road, and stopped a 
moment to give the mare a drink just as the deacon’s 
song rose to its highest pitch : 

“Here I'll raise mine Ebenezer, 
Hither by Thy help ’'m come. 
And I hope by Thy good pleasure, 
jafely to arrive at home.” 

The farmer’s wife laughed, as she pushed back her 
sunbonnet to listen. 

“The deacon’s singing, ’Zekiel,” she said, ‘‘same’s 
if his only cow didn’t fall in the ditch yistiddy, an’ 
break her leg, an’ have to be knocked in the head.” 

The farmer tapped his whip at a fly on the back of 
his mare. 

“An’ the same,” he said, “‘as if his biggest heifer 
wasn’t down with the pink-eye. Nothin’ can’t stop 
him a-thankin’ of the Lord, Nancy. Rain or shine, 
summer ’n winter, hit’s all the same to Deacon Ellis. 
There’s allus somethin’ not quite as bad as it might 
’a’ been. I’ve a good min’ to drive by, an’ ax after 
the heifer, Nancy.” 

“Do, ’Zekiel! Hit’ll look kinder neighborly,” said 
the farmer’s wife, and the Jersey wagon turned out 
of the big road into the red lane running past the 
deacon’s cornfield. The deacon saw them coming, 
and called old Moll to a halt, while he went over to 
the worm fence, and exchanged ‘“How-d’ye-do’s” 
with his neighbors. Greetings being over, Farmer 
Foster inquired after the deacon’s wife. 

“Well, she’s ailin’ some, to be sure,” was the an- 
swer. ‘She’s ailin’ some, but the Lord be praised 
for it, she’s up an’ about again!” 

“An’ how’s the heifer, deacon?” 

“Poo’ly, mighty poo’ly; but ‘taint the only one 
we've got, an’ I’m a-thankin’ of the Lord for that.” 

He was always thanking Him for something, good 
old Deacon Ellis was; though some who were evil- 
minded hinted that there was hypocrisy in the old 
man’s gratitude, and that “should real trouble come 
upon him, they would see that Deacon Ellis could 
grumble as loud as the balance of them.” But so far 
their predictions were without foundation. Out of 
the misfortune that had come upon him he always 
found something, either in the evil or by comparison 
with it, to be grateful for. 

The year before the corn crop had been a failure, 
and while his neighbors were bewailing their loss, 
Deacon Ellis was congratulating himself that ‘the 
turnips were good anyhow, an’ the carrot patch fitten 
for a king.” 

Farmer Foster took up his lines; it was no easy 
matter to condole with his neighbor Ellis. 

“Well, deacon,” he said, “we druv by to tell you as 
we felt pow’ful cut up bout that fine cow o’ yours as 
broke her leg yistiddy, but seems you don’t need no 
holp to bear your bad luck.” 

Deacon Ellis pulled a cedar splinter from the fence 
rail before he answered. 

“Weel,” he said, slowly, “my ole ’oman set a sight 
o’ store by that cow, an’ my little gal cried for milk 
last night, to be sure. We’ll miss old Spot, there aint 
no denyin’ o’ that. But we gota sight o’ nice beef 
off’n her, an’ that’s somethin’ to be thankful for.” 

‘An’ the heifer’s down, sure enough?” 

Clearly, Mrs. Foster didn’t find much cause for 
thanksgiving. 

“One’s down,” said the deacon, “but t’other one’s 
lively as a cricket. We'll have another cow in no 
time, an’ that’s worth thanking the Lord for.” 

“See here, deacon;” Mrs. Foster would hear of no 
further thanksgiving in the midst of such dire mis- 
fortune. She understood exactly what the loss of the 
cow meant to the invalid wife and sickly daughter of 





the man who was straining every point in order to 
pay off the mortgage upon the few acres he called his 
farm. “See here, deacon,” she said, ‘‘you send David 


over to my house every evenin’ an’ get a quart o’ milk | 
for that little gal o’ yours. ’Taint no manner o’ count | con had no enemies; and now even those who had 
to us, an’ David can cut across lots an’ come for it | found something to laugh at in his strong faith in 


in no time.” 





his heart he thanked the Lord for the unexpected 
good, and that night he thanked Him aloud, upon his 
knees, for the gift of neighbors and friends. And 
the next morning at breakfast, when a blessing had 
been asked upon the humble meal and Mrs. Ellis set 
a mug of Farmer Foster’s nice, new milk before the 
sick child, who clapped her little hands joyfully at 
sight of it, the deacon bowed his gray head again, 
and thanked the Master of mercies a second time 
“for all His many blessings.” 

The next Sunday he was in his accustomed place 
at the village church, and when he knelt to pray, few 
would have suspected as he poured forth his prayer of 
praise and thanksgiving, that his only cow had broken 
her leg in the ditch and his best heifer had died with 
the pink-eye only the week before, and that his last 
and only hope of a cow had been stricken down with 
the same disease. 

“Streams of mercy never ceasing 
Call for songs of loudest praise.” 

Higher and fuller the sweet song rose, as if the 
singer’s life had been one continual round of peace, 
and his pathway one of roses and perpetual summer. 
The good man shut his eyes to visible things, and 
closed his heart to worldly cares; and neither the 
dead heifer nor the unfortunate cow could shake the 
foundation of thankfulness in his heart. 

Spring ripened into summer, the corn in the dea- 
con’s field looked healthy. But the wheat,—alas! the 
sun creeping across the waving billows found rust 
among the ripening heads. And when it was cut and 





waiting the deacon’s turn for the thresher, the rain 
set in and the grain sprouted. | 

The loss of his wheat was a blow to the embar- | 
rassed farmer, and he received but little sympathy | 
from his neighbors who had urged him to follow their | 
example, and shock and cap his wheat on the Sabbath | 
as the only possible means of saving it. But with the | 
consistency for which he was noted, he refused to 
desecrate the Lord’s day, but chose rather to keep 
that holy, and trust the result to Him Who controls 
the weather. | 


“Here I’ll raise mine Ebenezer.” 


Farmer Foster riding down the big road heard the 
deacon’s voice, and following the sound found the old 
man in the ruined field singing among the stubble. 
Nota break in the grand old hymn to tell of doubt, or 
discouragement, or distrust. In the midst of wreck 
and ruin the altar had been erected and reconsecrated 
to Him Who sends both sun to soften and rain to 
destroy. | 

“It’s bad, mighty bad, a-comin’ on me just now; 
there aint no denyin’ o’ that,” he told neighbor Foster. 
“But the cornfield’s left, an’ that’s a good deal to be 
thankful for.” 

“So ’tis, so ’tis,’’ replied the farmer, and he went 
home feeling that somehow Deacon Ellis’s affairs 
were as bad as they could be, but might be worse if 
the deacon had a mind to look on the dark side. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Foster, when her good man rode 
into the backyard, “is Deacon Ellis a-thanking of | 
the Lord, because the wheat’s all sp’iled, ’Zekiel?” 

“No, Nancy,” replied Farmer Foster, ‘‘the deacon } 
aint such a fool as to do that. He’s some cut up| 
about the wheat, but he’s jubileein’ pow’ful over the | 
corn.” 

“Well, when the corn’s gone he’ll mirate over the 
ground being left. An’ when that’s tuk there'll | 
sholy be nothin’ left for Deacon Ellis to be gloryfyin’ | 
over. An’ it'll be tuk, mark what I tell you, | 
*Zekiel.” 

It was not long after this that the deacon’s little | 
girl died. This was the heaviest blow that had 
fallen upon him, but so deeply engrossed was he in 
the effort to comfort his stricken wife that he forgot 
his own sorrow, and failed also to notice that the 
drouth had ripened the corn before its time; so that 
where he had hoped to find the full, ripe ear, only 
premature nubbins were hidden away under the 
crisp, yellow shucks. 

“Well,” the deacon drew his wife’s head to his 
bosom, ‘‘we have got each other, Mary, an’ that’s a 
heap to thank the Lord for.” 

But even that solace was denied him very long. 
Always, as the deacon said, ‘‘one of the ailin’ ones,” 
the strain upon mind and heart was too great for the 
frail body, and Mrs. Ellis was laid to rest by the side 
of her little girl under the cedars beyond the wheat- 
field. 

The deacon’s cross was growing heavy indeed. 
The neighbors began to call him Job, and, although 
his voice still led the old hymn on Sabbath mornings 
in the village church, there was a quiver in it that 
told how heavily the tried heart was leaning upon 
the “Goodness and Mercy” which he declared had 
followed him ‘‘all the days of his life.” 

Yet he still sang in the cornfield when the skimpy 
nubbins had been stored, and there was nothing to 
do but to gather the fodder: 


“Oh to Grace how great a debtor 
Daily I’m constrained to be.” 








The poor heart felt a revival of the long-tried 
trust as the crisp, golden blades rustled to his touch. 
“It’s something to be thankful for,” he said to his 
hired boy, David, pulling the last armful from the 
stunted stalks. 

Then the harvesting was finished; except the 
gathering of the pippins and the wine-saps, and, as 
the crop had been a short one, the gathering of it in 
was a small matter. 

“We've got enough to eat, anyhow,” he told the 
neighbors, ‘an’ that’s something to be thankful 
for.” 

Finally the fruit was stored and Deacon Ellis 
entered into his well-earned winter rest. 

“The Lord will let Job alone now,” Farmer 
Foster’s wife said, ‘‘an’ sholy it is time.” 

But the deacon’s troubles were not yet ended; 
there was still one more calamity in store for him,— 
the fire that burned his barns and destroyed his last 
faint hope of paying off the mortgage upon his land. 
It was nearly the final stroke. The old man had 
buried his wife and child, for whom he worked and 
saved,—now the means of his own livelihood were 
vanishing. 

His neighbors were appalled. The good old dea- 





the face of calamity were shocked 





The Sunday following the burning of the barns the 
neighbors met early at the church and discussed the 
matter among themselves. It was finally decided 
that among themselves they would raise enough 
money to pay off the mortgage on the farm, and 
from their own full granaries furnish seed for the 
next year’s crop. 

“T want to hear him bless the Lord once more,” 
said Farmer Foster, with a big tear in either eye. 

‘‘And have somethin’ to bless Him for,” added his 
wife, as she brushed off a crystal drop that had 
trickled to the tip of her nose. 

Then some one whispered that the deacon was at 
the door and the congregation settled down to its 
accustomed quiet and decorum as the old man en- 
tered. He was aging, Deacon Ellis was; he leaned 
heavily upon his staff, and the neighbors noticed, for 
the first time, how the silver in his hair had given 
place to snow. 

Farmer Foster’s tears no longer stood in his eyes 
but followed each other in quick succession down 
his sun-browned cheeks. He felt, as did many others 
of the congregation, that at last Deacon Ellis stood 
face to face with that moment in his life when there 
was nothing left for gratitude. 

For the first Sunday since the little church had 
heard his prayers there would be no thanksgiving. 
Then the sympathetic farmer thought of the mort- 
gage, already as good as lifted, and he felt a strong 
impulse to rise up in his place and tell him; to cry 
out: ‘Thank the Lord if you wish; go on thank- 
ing Him.” 

So excited did he become that Mrs. Foster touched 
him on the arm and said, in a whisper: ‘’Zekiel, 
kneel down.” 

The deacon had begun his prayer; broken and 
quivering the accents, soft and slow the petition. 
The rod had fallen so heavily! There was a pleading 
cry for strength, a grasp at faith, a full surrender to 
| the will of Him Who doeth all things well; and then, 
|as the voice gathered strength and the heart re- 
| turned to its old-time trust, the chief characteristic 
of his religion exerted itself, and Deacon Ellis 
thanked the Lord that she whom He had given to be 
te him a helpmate and a solace had been gathered 
into rest before his calamities had overtaken him. 

Then, as the grand old voice rose again in the 
sweet, familiar hymn: 


“Here I'll raise mine Ebenezer,” 


the people listening felt indeed the sublimity of 
Faith erecting its altar upon the ashes of Despair. 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
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For the Companion. 


A PACK-PEDLER’S ADVENTURES. 
Il.—Two of my Early Friends. 


At a little clearing, just south of the Boston 
Mountains, in northwestern Arkansas, there for- 
merly lived a young couple named Mender, whom 
for eight years, dating from about 1870, I generally 
visited, in the course of my travels, two or three 
times a year. 

They were but little more than boy and girl when 
I first stopped at their new log-house, and had been 
married only three months. I think “Tom” told me 
that he was nineteen at this time, and that “‘Lucy” 
was two years younger. They were as full of fun 
and frolic as two school-children, and life seemed to 
be, in their view, nothing but a never-ending “lark.” 

On the May evening that I saw them the first time, 
these two young things were out in the little barn- 
yard, milking their two cows. I heard Lucy scream- 
ing and laughing, and Tom’s voice chiming in on a 
little lower key. I stopped at the bars. They were 
sitting on milking-stools, partly behind their cows, 
and did not see me. 

And what do you think they were doing? Stream- 
ing milk at each other from the cows they were 
milking. I stood and watched them. They kept at 
it till those cows were milked dry and both the 
milkers were completely drenched. Not until then 
did Lucy exclaim: 

“O Tom, this is too bad!” and while they were 
“making up,”’ quite affectionately, I was so unfeeling 
as to hem rather loudly. Both turned and seeing 
me leaning on the bars, stood still an instant in con- 
fusion, then burst out laughing. 

Without seeming to have noticed anything, I told 
my business and asked if they would keep me over 
night. 

‘You bet, stranger!” they both exclaimed at once, 
still laughing. 

“But I’m afraid you haven’t much milk left,” | 
said, smiling now in spite of myself; for they hadn’t 
a quart of milk from those two cows. They had 
streamed it all away at each other. 

But Lucy got me a good supper nevertheless; and 
I discovered that her log-house was as neat as a pin 
inside. The furniture and everything in it was home- 
made, but it was all new and tidy, and the loft, up 
the ladder, where I slept that night, was a cosey little 
place, papered all about with illustrated story papers. 

There was a small, four-pane window in the gable 
end of the house, near the head of the bed, and Lucy 
had fitted a little mosquito net in it. In fact, I rarely 
found a more comfortable place. 

That evening and the next morning, at breakfast, 
they told me all about themselves and their plans. 
Tom meant to make a big farm there. He had 
twenty acres cleared already, and could have all the 
land he wanted for the clearing. \ 

Both had been born and brought up within two 
miles of the place where they had settled. Tom had 
been as far as Little Rock once; Lucy had never 
travelled at all, but as soon as they ‘got fore- 
handed” they had planned to make a trip to Chicago 
and might even go to New York. As I have said/, 
they were like two children, and apparently there 
wasn’t a bad.trait, or an evil thought, in either of 
them. 

They had no money to buy my goods, but I showed 
them everything I had in my pack, merely to see 
their delight at beholding the, to them, wonderfu) 
new things; and I gave Lucy a silk handkerchief and 
Tom a razor. They made me promise to stay with 
them the next time I came around, and set me on 
my way for a mile, Tom carrying my pack and pre- 
tending that he was a pedler. 
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mous masses fa]] down, with crashes heard for many 
miles along the mountain ravines. 

There are many such glacial cataracts in this sec- 
tion of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, some far 
grander, it is said, than this from the lofty shoulder 
of Mt. Stephen. 
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DESIGN. 
The quickening worship of our God survives 
In every noble grief, 
every high belief, 
and act that lights our lives. 





In 
In each resolve 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


V.—A Great Division. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


UTH’S C ANTIO 
THE YOUTH OMPANION. 
That was the beginning of my acquaintance with| A few scraps of bacon and some corn-cake were all | face just at a level with the hole where the hat had 
a real pleasure to visit their home. They prospered | come home as I hoped he would, but Lucy said that | I could not distinguish in the dim light who it was, 
fairly well; for though they played a good deal, they | he would get back some time during the evening. She | but I feared that it was Tom, and I felt sick at heart 
dairy and had nice butter and cream—for they did | but I thought that it might cheer her up to seemyj| The intruder, of course, could not see as plainly 
not stream away all the milk. new goods, for I had a fresh and somewhat valuable | into the loft as I could see him outside, yet the place 
new attraction—a baby. Such a baby, too! It really | table after supper and showed her all the trinkets, | the shadowy outline of the black coat on the bed. } 
was quite a wonderful baby—I thought so myself. | just as I used to do, in their happier days, and Lucy | For, after some moments of scrutiny, I saw the | 
interest in. We three played for hours with that | she looked them over. the hole, the octagon barrel of Tom’s Winchester, I 
baby, for I used to hold it a while always when I I had a new stock of jewelry, and after we had | was only too certain! It was hardly two feet from 
looked over the silks, I opened the jewelry pack and | the window to the bed. The muzzle of the piece was 
It was a little girl. I was consulted about naming | exhibited the various articles, consisting of watches, | thrust forward till it rested on the edge of the bed 
it, too. Tom wanted to name it Lucy; but Lucy 
When I first began to take out the jewelry,—the There it paused, and for a moment there was utter | 
name it for; so we three picked out a name for it | gold watches and chains,—Lucy exclaimed with de- | silence,—though I could hear my own heart throb- 
from a continued story in a New York illustrated 
We named her Leowina; though Tom inclined a 
little to Leola. We discussed the two names all one 
But he gave in, and said that after ‘dreaming on it” | 
he liked Leowina best. So we named her Leowina, 
gold bib-pin and promised her a ring—a nice gold one | 
—when she should be seven years old. 
out a name for little baby Leowina were among the 
pleasantest I ever experienced. I remember just | 
small hands to get hold of the odd fingers of my 
deformed right hand; for she was such a bright baby | 
it ought to be. 
But there gradually came a change. 
Naturally, people | 
grow a little more sober as they grow older. | 
in October and noted Lucy’s saddened face as she 
came to the door, and noted, too, a certain ominous | 
my heart, I asked: ‘‘Where’s baby?” 
Lucy began to tell me, but burst into weeping and 
and told me that the child had died suddenly of 
cholera morbus, a@ month previously. Then he went 
whiskey—the first I ever knew them to have in the 
house. 
and, to be sympathetic, I did so. I noticed that he 
took a pretty stiff drink; and meantime Lucy came 
This was not an unusual thing in that part of the 
country, but somehow it gave me an unpleasant 
formerly so iolly, happy little home was doomed. 
The next morning Tom brought out the whiskey 
any more and ventured to say that I did not, on the 
whole, believe that whiskey was a good way to drown 
“Oh, but the house is so lonesome!” they both 
said. ‘We can’t bear to sit down in it.” 
remember, too, that the dear child was better off 
now. But I found that, like many young people 
Tom and Lucy had but the most vague idea of 
religion, and rarely thought of such things. Neither 
from it. 
Now I am aot a religious man myself, in the sense 
of the world to know that it is a great mistake to 
have young people grow up without good moral in- 
to their fellow-men. Tom and Lucy seemed to pos- 
sess none of the resignation and fortitude to bear 
Of course, I did not feel qualified to say much to 
them on these subjects; but it made me feel uneasy 
sorrow. 
Well, that loss of their baby was the beginning of 
saw them only rarely, of course, but every time I 
passed that way I could see a decided change for the 
shall only pass over it as briefly as possible. 
First, Tom became embroiled with a neighbor—the 
influence of corn-brandy—and Tom wounded his 
enemy with a shot-gun. He was arrested, but, oddly 
and other members of both families were involved 
init. Lucy’s brother was killed in one of the en- 
Tom grew more and more morose in temper and 
slouchy in manner, Lucy became coarse and slatternly 
losing their crops. The farm had not been doing too 
well before, for it was badly neglected, and this mis- 
day in 1878, almost two years after they had deserted 
the farm, I went by the house and saw that it was 
I knocked, and a woman ina soiled old calico dress 
with her hair hanging loose, opened the door ina 
was, “It isn’t Lucy, there’s some other family here,” 
then I saw that it was Lucy; for recognizing me, her 
way. 
“Well, Lucy, how goes it?” I said, as cheerfully as 


the Menders, and for two or three years it was always | that she could offer me for supper. Tom did not | been looking in. 
also worked quite hard. Lucy managed a small | had no money to buy anything of me, as I well knew, | as well as alarmed. 
About the fourth time I came around, there was a | stock recently received. So I opened my pack on the | was far from being dark, and he probably discerned 
It was about the only little baby I ever took any | became quite the old Lucy again for a little while as | barrel of a carbine come slowly and noiselessly in at | 
stopped there. 
cuff-buttons and sets of jewelry. | within six inches of the coat. | 
would not hear to that. There was nobody else to 
light! She held them in her hands and laid them | bing,—followed an instant later by a loud explosion 
story paper. 
evening and the next morning, before Tom gave in. | 
and I gave her some baby safety-pins and a little | 
The evening and morning which we spent picking 
how the little witch crowed and reached out her soft, 
| 
that she had already noticed that hand wasn’t what 
I began "| 
notice it during the third year. 
Then little Leowina died. I came along one day | 
stillness about the house. With a sudden throb of | 
ran into the house. Then, presently, Tom came in 
to their little cupboard and brought out a bottle of 
“Take a swallow,with me, Mr. Lange,” said he; 
in and she drank a little, too. 
sensation, and I felt a kind of foreboding that this 
again, before breakfast. I thought I wouldn’t take 
sorrow. 
I remarked that they must both try to bear up, and 
brought up in extreme frontier sections of the West, 
of them had ever owned a Bible, or read a word 
of being a church-member; but I have seen enough 
struction, as to their duty to God, to themselves and 
grief which come from such teachings. 
to see how they relied on liquor to get over their 
their downfall, for they never had another child. I 
worse inthem. The story is a melancholy one, and I 
trouble began when both the men were under the 
enough, he was acquitted. The feud was continued, 
counters. 
and rough; and then came to them the misfortune of 
hap caused them to abandon their home. But one 
occupied. 
rather rude manner and stared at me. My first thought 
harsh stare relaxed and she smiled a little in the old 
I could. 


“Bad,” she replied, laconically, the former sullen 
look coming back to her face. ‘’Taint much use for 
me to ask you into the house, Mr. Lange. We’re back 
here agin, but we’re hard run.” 

“Never mind,” I said, “I’ll stay if you’re willing, 
just as I used to. Where’s Tom?” 

‘Down at the ‘Forks.’ Tom aint what he wunst was, 
Mr. Lange. He ‘steams it’ pretty hard nowadays.” 

It pained me to see, too, that Lucy was not what 
she once was. 
and thereupon she gave mea long account of their 
troubles. Everything had gone wrong with them, 
and the real cause of it ail was not difficult to dis- 


cover, 


I asked where they had been living, | 


down side by side, her unaccustomed eyes seemed to 
feast on them, and her constantly repeated exclama- | 
tion was, ‘Oh, aint them handsome!” 


and a blaze of dazzling flame! 
The miscreatt had fired at my coat as it lay partly 


The great debate has closed, and now we are to 
have the division; and then we shall know whether 


| over my pack; and after a second or two, during | the ministers are to remain in office or to be turned 


Then as I went on, taking out one after another, which he was no doubt listening for some sign or out and transformed into leaders of opposition. 


she suddenly grew silent. After I had all the articles 
laid out on the table, I turned, with a little pride I 
suppose, to mark the effect on her. She was looking 
not at the jewelry, but at me,—the strangest look I 
ever saw on the face of a human being! It senta 
chill through me, and, in an instant, I felt sorry that 
I had shown them to her. 

Her eyes dropped the moment they encountered 
mine, and she again repeated, “‘Them’s powerful 
handsome,”’ but in such a different tone that I invol- 
untarily started. Her face had flushed adeep red, and 
she rose, as if to go about something or other, and did 
not speak again while I was strapping up the pack. 

I then began to converse as before, but Lucy was 
reticent and under pretence of tidying up the loft 
where I was to sleep, left me alone for an hour or 
more. Tom did not come, and at length I told her 
that I would retire. 
propped in a gill dipper, and I climbed the old familiar 
ladder to the loft, taking my pack along with me 
according to my usual custom. 

Tell Tom, when he comes, that I want to have a 
good long talk with him in the morning about old 


She gave me a bit of candle, | 





| sound of a death-struggle on my part, he coolly thrust | 
forward the barrel of the gun and poked the pack | 


with it, reaching far in with his right arm to do so. 

I thought it time to act. Seizing hold of the car- 
bine I wrenched it away from the grasp of the would- 
be murderer. Then with the butt of it, I dashed out 
the old window-sash which fell after the wretch as he 

| scrambled down the ladder. 

He started to run, and determined to frighten him 

| if nothing more, I fired three shots after him at 


;random. At the same moment I heard the house-| 


| door open and footsteps making off at a run on the 
| other side of the cabin. I knew this person must be 
| Lucy. I had no longer a doubt that they had tried to 
| murder me for what my pack contained, and the full 
| significance of the strange look which I had detected 
| on Lucy’s face was now apparent to me. 
| Throwing on my scorched and torn coat, I took my 
| pack, descended the ladder and left the house. 
| It was about three o’clock in the morning. Fearing 
that Tom might still try to waylay me, I kept his car- 
| bine well in hand and walked rapidly along the middle 
of the highway to the tavern at the “Forks,” three 





“LEOWINA.” 


times,” I said to Lucy from the top of the ladder, and 
then bidding her good-night, I shut down the little 
trap-door. e 

The bed stood just as formerly, but two of the four 
glass panes of the window were broken out and 
stopped with old hats, and instead of the tidy couch of 
former years, there was now only an old straw bed 
and a tattered coverlet. Setting my pack at the head 
of the bed, I removed only my coat and boots, 
making use of the coat as an extra covering, for the 
night bade fair to be chilly. 

Lucy’s strange glance and her manner after seeing 
the watches troubled me. I reproached myself for 
showing them to her, for I thought that the sight of 
them, combined with a sense of poverty, had made 
her feel badly. There seemed to be envy, avarice and 
something more in that sudden, strange glance of her 
eyes. 

In a few minutes I heard some one come in below, 
and then heard Tom speak. I knew his voice, though 
he spoke somewhat gruffly at first, I thought. I con- 


for liquor. 

After a time Lucy and he began talking together in 
a low tone. My bit of candle had not yet burned out, 
and my eye falling on a stick from an old quilting. | 


it as a prop between the trap-door and the roof over- | 
head. I almost despised myself for doing so, for I 
really did not distrust Lucy or Tom, so far as to think 
that they would rob me. 

Having taken this stealthy precaution, I lay down 
again and soon fell asleep. 

A slight, grating noise at the shattered window 


cluded that I would not go down, for to tell the truth, 
I was a little suspicious that he might be the worse | 


frame, I presently got up and going on tiptoe, placed | 


| miles distant, where I arrived a little before sunrise. 
Naturally I felt very indignant and angry toward 
the Menders, but I also reproached myself for fool- 
ishly arousing the cupidity of persons in their fallen 
condition. I suppose that I ought to have had them 
arrested and punished. I took several things into 
consideration, however, and decided, wrongly per- 
haps, to take no steps against them at that time. 

I told the tavern-keeper that I had borrowed Tom’s 
Winchester, and asked that it might be given to him 
with my compliments the next time he called. 

I never went that way again, in fact, I never set 
foot in that country again, nor have I ever heard a 
word of the Menders or their subsequent fortunes. I 
have never inquired, and do not wish to hear about 


them. B. G. LANGE. 


——— +0r 


A CATARACT OF ICE. 


Walking back along the railway from Field Station, 
where the Canadian Pacific skirts the base of Mt. 
Stephen’s stupendous precipices, we were startled 
by a sudden loud crash from the mountain far above, 
followed by a whole series of minor crashes, as of 
split fragments, bounding downward and shivering 
to pieces on the rocks below. 

“What’s that?” “Is that a crag coming down?” 
“Ts that an avalanche started?” were some of the 
exclamations which burst simultaneously from the 
party of pedestrians. 

‘Don’t be greatly disturbed, gentlemen. 
ice cataract,” observed an older tourist. 


It is the 
“A glacier 





waked me, and I started up to a sitting posture to | 
listen. The wind was blowing alittle. It was quite 
light out-of-doors. The moon rose late that night, 
but it was high in the sky, as I saw by the shadow of 
the old hats in the window, and I knew that it must 
be long past midnight. After a few moments the 
grating noise was repeated, and then I was certain, 
in an instant, that some one had placed a ladder to 
the window outside and was slowly and stealthily 
ascending. 

Swinging my feet to the floor, I took my revolver 
from my coat, and then stepped to the other side of 
| the window, leaving the coat and pack on the bed. IT | 
had scarcely done so when the old hat in the lower 
pane began to move, and it was presently pushed in 
and fell to the floor. 

Peeping down aslant through an upper pane, I had 
| a glimpse of a man standing on the ladder with his 





around, on the northeast side of the mountain. 
shall soon come in sight of it.” 

Half a mile farther the promise was fulfilled. 
There, in plain view, on the crest of a perpendicular 
precipice, towering above us to a height of at least 
two thousand feet, hung the lower edge of a glacier, 
itself a vast wall of pale-green ice three hundred 
feet in thickness by a thousand in width. 

Tt was a grand spectacle. Jagged, cracked, fissured 
and out-jutting it hung there, as if in angry menace 


We 


to all living things that should venture to pass below. | 
The slowly acting, yet irresistible pressure of the | 
enormous mass of ice on the slope above the preci- | 


pice forces this out-thrust front wall forward over the 
cliff; and, from time to time, ponderous fragments 
crack asunder and fall,—an intermittent cataract of 
ice,—on the ledges far beneath. 

That was what we had heard, while yet a long way 
off. Sometimes small blocks, but occasionally enor- 


impends from one of the lofty cliffs a little further | 


In England the system is strictly that of govern- 
ment by the majority of the House of Commons. 
| If a majority of the House of Commons declare 
| against the administration, on a great public ques- 
| tion, even though it be but a majority of one, the 
| administration must fall, or Parliament must be dis- 
solved and a new House of Commons elected. There 
| is no law, there is no written or printed clause in a 
| constitution to say that this is to be; but it is settled 
| absolutely by usage and by national resolve. 
| Weare not far in years from the time when the 

sovereign of England used to retain in office at his 
| own good pleasure a ministry deliberately censured 
| by a vote of the majority of the House of Commons; 
| but in our days a sovereign might as well issue a 
| decree re-imposing ship-money. ’Twill be easily 
| understood, therefore, that the excitement of a 
| great division in the House of Commons is almost as 

keen as the excitement of a battle-field. 
The Speaker rises in his chair and puts the ques- 
tion: ‘‘All those who are in favor of the motion will 
| Say aye.” 
| Our ears are well-nigh deafened by shouts of ‘*Aye” 
from one side of the House. 

‘All those who are of the contrary opinion will 
say no.” 

Volleys of thunderous ‘‘Noes” are discharged from 
the other side of the House, and thus the division is 
challenged. 

Then the Speaker rings his electric bell, which 
tingles and thrills all through the building to admon- 
ish members not in the chamber that they must get 
back to their places as fast as they can. At the same 
time one of the officials of the House rushes into the 
central lobby and shouts “Division!” in the tone of 
a speaking-trumpet. The policemen on duty at each 
of the entrances to this lobby echo the shout in tones 
more mighty still; and other policemen, chosen for 
the work because of the vigor of their lungs, send 
the word “division” down the staircase to the lower 
smoking-rooms—and finally a policeman plunges on 
to the midnight terrace, and, sending his voice before 
him like one of Homer’s heroes, makes the long, 
vast stretch of stone-paved promenade give forth, 
give back, and reverberate the word of warning. 

We struggle our way into the House, and stand 
among the dense crowd of members at the bar. Once 
again the Speaker rises and puts the question, and of 
course the division is challenged, and thereupon the 
Speaker says in a doubtful tone of voice, “I think the 
ayes have it.” 

Some hundreds of throats cry out, “The noes have 
i” 

The division is thus finally challenged, and the 
Speaker gives the command, “Strangers must with- 
draw.” This rule about the withdrawal of strangers 
while a division is taken is not really enforced now, 
except as regards the few seats for visitors, which 
are on a level with the back benches of the House 
itself. Then the Speaker makes the formal and famil- 
iar announcement that the ayes are to go to the right 
and the noes to the left, and the tellers for the ayes 
are to be the two whips of the opposition,—we are 
assuming that the motion before the House is one to 
condemn the government,—and that the tellers for 
the noes are the two government under-secretaries 
who do the whip work for the administration. 

And now the division begins. 

In the House of Commons a division is taken 
according to the literal sense of the words. The 
members of the House are divided; one set go into 
one lobby, the other set into the other lobby. The 

| lobbies are two long corridors or passages running 
| round the House,—round the chamber itself,—and 
| meeting at the one end in the space just in front of 
| the bronze doors of the House, and at the other end 
in the space behind the Speaker’s chair. 

On this occasion I am voting ‘‘aye;” I generally 
am voting “aye” when it is a question of passing 
censure on a government. Accordingly I move up 
the floor of the House and pass by the side of the 
| Speaker’s chair and find my way into the aye lobby. 
I have to struggle my way through mobs of govern- 
ment supporters who are making for the ‘“‘no”’ lobby 
which they enter at the other end of the chamber. I 
find my lobby full of members already, and locomo- 
tion is slow and difficult. Sometimes the lobby is so 
packed with men who can’t move on that the heat 
and pressure become well-nigh unbearable. 

Here you may notice difference of temperament 
and character. Some men try to force their way as 
fast as they can to the desks of the division clerks 
which block the passage, although nothing is gained 
in time by forcing one’s way to the desk. One does 
not get put out of the lobby any the sooner. The 
doors of the lobby will not be opened until the House 
itself has been thoroughly cleared. 

Other men the moment they get into the lobby make 
for a seat on a bench and quietly settle down there in 
talk with some neighbor, and, allowing a giddy, 
hurrying world to go by, wait in peace until almost 
every one else has given his vote. 

After I have passed the desk of the division-clerks 
and formally announced my name and my constitu- 
ency, and seen that they are duly ticked off on a 
printed paper containing the names of all the mem- 
bers of the House, I struggle my way to the glass 
doors of the lobby which open in the space in front 
of the principal entrance to the House. 
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On either side of the lobby-door stands a whip, | The scene which is beheld when a great division | picturesque. Last year a great squadron was put 


one telling for the government, one for the opposi- 
As we pass the whips we all take off our | 


tion. 


hats, and the whips call out, not the name of each | looker-on. 


member, but his number in the division. I may 


The man who has borne any part, however in- 


is taken in the House of Commons is one not | under orders to make a descent upon the coast of 
easily to be forgotten by the merest outsider and | England and to effect a landing. Another force 


| of corresponding size was notified that an enemy 
was hovering along the coast, and it was ordered 





be the hundredth member who has passed significant, in the struggle which it crowns, must | to protect the country. The contest lasted many 
through the lobby-doors in that division, and | have dull senses and slowly coursing blood indeed, | days, and although the invading navy obtained 


accordingly the whips solemn- 
ly proclaim ‘one hundred” as I 
raise my hat and go on. 





Each of us 
when his vote 
has been taken 
rushes back to 
his place in the 
House, and 
watches with eager eyes the stream of men 
slowly filtering in from the two lobbies, 
and tries by counting of heads to know a 
little in advance which side has won the fight. 

The division to-night will be close, decidedly 
close, and guessing and calculating do not bring 







A GREAT DIVISION. 


what the Latin poet meant when he spoke of the 
‘Soy of the strife ;” what a modern English writer 





one easily to any satisfactory conclusion. How | means when he tells of faces “lit with the light of 


long and slow the work of division seems to be! 
Will it never come to an end ? 

It is only a work of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
after all, but one gets so eager and anxious and 
excited, that the time seems intolerable in its 
length. 

Come, we shall soon know; the tellers on both 
sides are in; the work of counting is over. Then 
we see the four tellers advance with repeated 
bows up the floor of the House towards the table 
in front of the Speaker’s chair, and they hand in 
to one of the clerks their respective records. 

Now comes amomentof breathless anxiety. We 
shall know which side has won before we are able 
to know anything about the numbers. How is that ? 
The usage is that when the clerk has compared 
the records and made out the actual state of the 
figures on both sides and the final result, he hands 
a paper containing the statement of the result to 
the principal teller of that side which has won the 
victory. 

So we watch with anxious eyes and in breath- 
less silence. See,——he hands the paper to the gov- 
ernment teller,—the government have won the 
battle! 

A wild, exulting cheer goes up from all the 
benches of the ministerial supporters, a cheer of 
impassioned triumph and exultation, meant as if 
to shake the very souls of the opposition. 

Thereupon the opposition benches answer the 
challenge with a series of defiant cheers as loud, 
as fierce, as fully charged with party heat and 
hate and passion. 

But now there is suddenly something like a 
change of mood; for the Speaker reads out the 
numbers, and it is found that the government 
have only won by the barest majority; they have 
been saved by the skin of their teeth; they are 
able to keep in office, to stick to office, but that 
is all; they are discredited—humiliated; they 
have won what the Greeks called a shameful 
victory. And now the cheers of exultation go up 
from the benches of opposition and are-answered 
by defiant and furious cries from the disappointed 
ministerial benches. 

Then for some minutes the House does nothing 
but cheer and shout and yell; the stormy sea 
itself is not more noisy than that hall of civilized 
legislation. Men lose their heads, their tempers, 
almost their senses. Grave and reverend signiors 
jump and yell and dance, and wave their hats 
round their heads as if they were on some wildly 
exciting race-course. 

Steady-going personages of responsible career; 
solemn chairmen of quarter sessions; dignified 
directors of banks; lawyers of portentous erudi- 


tion; all these men shout and roar until they are 
red in the face, and toss their arms about so furi- 
ously that they sometimes burst their braces in 


the turbulence of their emotions. 


Some of:the younger men actually jump up on 
the benches and flourish their hats from that com- 
manding elevation. Mr. Speaker looks compos- 
Sometimes he utters an admonishing 
exclamation of “Order! order!’ but he does not 


edly on. 


battle.” Justin McCarruy, M. P. 


—-—++o+- 
WILD FLOWERS. 

Beautiful nurslings of the early dew, 

Fann’d in your loveliness by every breeze, 

And shaded o’er by green and areking trees, 
Ioften wish that I were one of you, 

Dwelling afar vpon the grasey leas— 

Ilo ! 


ve yea 
—Robert Nicholl. 





SHAM WARFARE. 


This is a very unmilitary country. With a pop- 
ulation almost as great as that of Great Britain and 
| France combined, we have a standing army 

smaller than that of the smallest of European 
| countries. Each of the States of the Union has, 
nominally, a militia, but in no State is it highly 
drilled and disciplined, or in a condition which 
other nations would esteem efficient. 

Occasional meetings for military exercise, in halls 
and armories, a street parade now and then, and 
a week, more or less, in each year at camp,—this 
is about the sum of the preparation which is made 
for actual warfare in the States where the most 
attention is paid to, and the greatest pride taken 
in, the organizations of citizen soldiery. 

But in the countries of Europe not only are 
there large standing armies, but the forces are 
required to practise in time of peace the very 
manceuvres which they may at almost any time 
be called upon to execute against a real enemy on 
a real field of battle. It is not simply that the 
troops are drilled in marching, in handling their 
arms, and in performing other duties of a mechan- 
ical sort. They are marshalled and led against an 
opposing force, and engage in contests which differ 
from real battles only in the circumstance thai 
there is no bloodshed. 

This is a practice of all the great military coun- 
tries. While the sham conflicts engaged in by the 
armies of France and Germany are on a far 
grander scale than those of England, the manceu- 
vres of the British navy are the most important 
mimic operations that take place on the water. 
Inasmuch as the general plan is substantially the 
same in all the countries, we may take the English 
system as a type of the whole. 

Two great forces are put under the command 
each of a general. They are stationed at some 
distance from each other, and the commander of 
each is expected to do his best to outwit and 
defeat the other. The armies are treated precisely 
as if they were at war with each other. There are 
guards, surprises, night attacks, charges, flank 
movements, intrenchments hastily thrown up for 
defence, and every other movement and device 
known to war. 

One difference there is, of course. All the 
cartridges used are blank cartridges. But the 
soldiers burn a great deal of powder. There is an 
umpire to decide whether an attack succeeds or 
fails, in any case of doubt. He may declare that 
a battalion has been captured or routed, or that 
the engagement between two forces has not been 











mean anything in particular by the appeal. He | decisive. 


knows that that storm of passion must rave itself | 


One army may have been ordered to proceed 


if he does not feel that he | some small successes, the result of the operations 
understands to the full’ gave a certain assurance that the navy was equal 


to the task of beating off even another “armada.” 

This year there has been a blockade of a part 
of the coast, and a very extensive use of torpedo- 
boats to attack the vessels of the blockading 
fleet. The ships are provided with electric search- 
lights. The pretence of real war has been carried 
so far that in some cases the torpedo-boats have 
been secretly painted and otherwise disguised, so 
as, if possible, to deceive the commanders of the 
ships they were about to assail. 

This practice is extremely useful in training 
officers and men for the duties which, as soldiers 
and sailors, they may have to discharge; and it 
also indicates to the authorities the probability of 
successful defence of the country from an inva- 
sion. 

In this country we have neither an army nor a 
navy for the defence of our shores, and only a 
string of antiquated and ungarrisoned forts to 
make a show of protection for the great cities of 
the coast. But perhaps if we are sufficiently 
peaceable and amiable, we may not need to know 
anything of the art of war. 
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WORK AND AIM. 


Whatever lacks purpose is evil; a pool without 
pebbles breeds slime; 

Not any one step hath chance fashioned on the 
infinite stairway of ie; 

Nor ever came good without labor, in toil, or in 
science, or art; 

It must be wrought out through the muscles, 
born out of the soul and the heart. 


+or- 


DISCIPLINE IN PLAY. 


That a valuable kind of mental training may 
be combined with physical exercise is no new 
discovery, but it may be fairly asserted that it 
has been re-discovered in recent years. 

The out-of-door amusements of the past were 
apt to be mere individual tests of skill, strength, 
swiftness or endurance, and were often accom- 
panied by a gust of excitement. Many modern 
out-of-door games, on the contrafy, like lawn- 
tennis and base-ball, are sustained and systematic 
exercises, which contain a great deal of discipline 
for the mind as well as exercise for the body. 

If rightly used, such sustained out-of-door con- 
tests may have, indeed, an excellent influence in 
the formation of character. 

The game of lawn-tennis, for instance, is, in its 
elements, a very simple sport. It consists in pass- 
ing a ball back and forth over a netting and within 
a “court,” or marked space upon the turf; but 
since the player, if he propels the ball so that it 
strikes outside the other’s court, gives a point to 
his adversary, he must be careful that he does not 
give the ball too much force. 

Activity counts for a great deal in lawn-tennis, 
but activity, in order to benefit the player, must 
always be qualified by moderation. There must 
be a continual exercise of restraint upon the ten- 
dency to force the ball too far. The desirability of 
making hard, low strokes, just skimming over the 
top of the net, and of calmness and accurate cal- 
culation in intercepting and returning the ball by 
the ‘‘volley”’ while in the air, before it reaches the 
ground, tends to keep the good player from be- 
coming excited. The same requirements make it 
necessary to control the temper. Impatient or 
angry playing is very unsuccessful playing. 

More than one fly-away boy, with a natural 
| disposition to do things in a rushing, smrsh:ug 
| way, has received a profitable bit of training at 
lawn-tennis, and been taught to keep himself well 
in check. Such a lesson, if well learned, is profit- 
able to him, because, in after life, when he comes 
to make his living among other men, the capacity 
| of self-restraint is what he will need constantly, 
| and often more than he will need anything else. 
| Active life, and especially business life, might 

well be compared, indeed, to a great game of 

lawn-tennis. The business man is always on the 

watch; he must not miss his chance; he must not 

go too far; he must stand his ground faithfully ; 
| he must learn skill by steady practice, and he must 
not give his competitor a point by losing his temper 
and overdoing his undertaking. 

Success in the world lies in combining activity 
with moderation, and quickness of apprehension 
and action with patience and coolness of temper. 

So it does with lawn-tennis. No one, probably, 
can be always cool, always join just the right 
degree of force with the proper restraint, or always 
keep his temper; but if one learns to do these 
things well in playing lawn-tennis, or any other 
healthy and proper out-of-door sport, the practice 
will help him to attain those very ends in after 
life. 

But, on the other hand, one upon whom play 
has only the effect to make him more impatient or 
more immoderate, is likely to receive an injury to 
his disposition by such play, unless he recognizes 

















hoarse before quiet can again settle down on the | from where the manceuvres began, and occupy a| his danger and struggles manfully to overcome 


House of Commons. 


| position of strategic importance. The other army 


| his weakness. This is a very important thing, to 


At last it does rave itself hoarse, and the storm is ordered to resist the advance of the first army. | play wisely as well as to study wisely. 


subsides into fainter cheers and less frequent, 


In that case, of course, if the second army pre- 


There could, in fact, hardly be better discipline 


and breaks into bursts of laughter and half- | vents the first from carrying out its orders, it has | for a boy or, for that matter, for a girl too, than 
articulate interchanges of congratulation and con- | been victorious. 


dolence. 


The naval manceuvres are very interesting and 


to strive to find out how far they fail in their plays, 
or have less enjoyment in them than they expected, 


through any fault of their own. If they once 
clearly see that, by their selfishness, their impa- 
tience at defeat, their insistence on their rights or 
the correctness of their opinion, when it differs 
from their playmates, they have spoiled not only 
their own sport, but that of their comrades, they 
may be led to resolve faithfully next time to battle 
with these grave faults. 

If the boy gains the victory in this contest with 
himself, though it be only in relation to a game 
of tennis or base-ball, there can be little doubt 
that he will succeed in the great battle of life, 
when the consequences of victory or defeat are 
infinitely more important. 
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HOW SHE ATTRACTED NOTICE. 


A little incident,—it is a true story,—occurred « 
few years ago in Philadelphia, which has its signifi- 
cance for the readers of the Companion. 

The owner of a large retail store gave a holiday to 
all his employés, in the middle of June. Cashiers, 
foremen, salesmen and women, cash-boys and por- 
ters, all were invited to spend the day on the grounds 
of the country-seat owned by their employer. Tents 
were erected, a bountiful dinner and supper were 
provided, a band of music was stationed in a grove, 
and special trains were chartered to carry the guests 
to the country and home again. 

Nothing else was talked of for weeks before the 
happy day. The saleswomen, most of whom were 
young, anxiously planned their dresses, and bought 
cheap and pretty muslins, which they made up in the 
evenings, that they might look fresh and gay. Even 
the cash-boys bought new cravats and hats for the 
great occasion. 

There was one girl, whom we shall call Jane, who 
could not indulge herself in any pretty bit of finery. 
She was the only child of a widowed mother who 
was paralyzed. Jane was quick and industrious, 
but she had been but a few months in the store and 
her wages barely kept her and her mother from 
want. 

“What shall you wear?” said the girl who stood 
next her behind the counter. “I bought sucha lovely 
blue lawn.” 

“T have nothing but this,” said Jane, glancing 
down at her rusty black merino. 

“But that is a winter dress! You’ll melt, child. 
There’ll be dancing and boating and croquet. You 
must have a summer gown, or else don’t go.” 

Girls of fifteen like pretty gowns. Jane said noth- 
ing for a few minutes. 

“T must wear this,” she said, firmly. “And I 
think I will go. Mother wishes it, and I like to get 
all the fun I can out of life.” 

“But you can’t dance or play croquet in—that !” 
“It is always fun to see other people have fun,” 
said Jane, bravely. 

The day came, bright and hot, and Jane went in 
her heavy, well-darned dress. She gave up all idea 
of “fun” for herself and set to work to help the 
others find it. On the cars she busied herself in 
finding seats for the little girls and helping the ser. 
vants with the baskets of provisions. On the grounds 
she started games for the children, ran to lay the 
table, brought water to the old ladies, was ready to 
pin up torn gowns, or to applaud a “good ball;” she 
laughed and was happy and friendly all of the time. 
She did not dance nor play; but she was surrounded 
by a cheerful, merry group wherever she went. 

On the way home to town the employer, who was 
a shrewd business man, beckoned to his superin- 
tendent. 

“There is one girl here whose friendly, polite man- 
ner is very remarkable. She will be valuable to me 
as a saleswoman. Give her a good position. That 
young woman in black,” and he pointed her out. 

The next day Jane was promoted into one of the 
most important departments, and since that time her 
success has been steady. 

The good-humor and kindness of heart which en- 
abled her to “find fun in seeing others have fun” 
were the best capital for her in her business. She 
had the courage, too, to disregard poverty and to 
make the best of life, a courage which is rare and 
which rarely fails to meet its reward. 








WORRY. 


Is there not a lingering belief in the minds of con- 
scientious people, that it is an occasional duty to 
worry? If brought to the bar of confession, most 
of us would probably have to own that, under certain 
circumstances, we feel anxiety to be incumbent on 
us. It is a sign that we are not hard-hearted, but 
sympathetic, if the woes of others cause us to lie 
awake o’ nights; moreover, it shows great sensibil- 
ity, if we are gloomy over possible misfortune to 
ourselves. 

A little girl whose aunt had died, and who was 
herself too young to estimate the calamity, said, in 
after years, that she was greatly mortified at seeing 
others cry while she had no desire to shed a tear. 
“Finally,” she confessed, “I was so ashamed at 
being so hard-hearted, that I got an onion, and rubbed 
iton my eyes. Then I cried with the rest, and was 
quite happy.” 

“Why don’t you go to sleep?” asked a school-girl 
of an excitable room-mate, at midnight. 

“Oh, I can’t,” was the answer, “I am so worried 
for fear my mother is ill.” 

“But she is fifty miles away, and it won’t do her 
any good for you to lie awake.” 

“TI can’t help it; I should be ashamed to try to 
sleep while she may be awake suffering,” was the 
natural reply. 

Like the people who instinctively imitate an invalid 
who is coughing, under the impression that they are 
“helping him along,” like the old lady who merci- 
fully makes herself as light as she can, in an over- 
loaded carriage, we foolishly imagine that we can, in 
some mysterious way, help the suffering by refusing 
to be happy ourselves. Never was there a greater 
mistake. 

When we can actually do something, no sacrifice is 
too great to be made for the good of others; duty may 
justly demand of us both peace of mind and health of 
body. On the other hand, there are periods of inac- 
tivity through which we must live, seeing the strug- 





gles of those dear to us, and finding no chance to 
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strike a blow in their defence. Then it is that duty 
commands, ‘‘Be cheerful, resolute and calm. Your 
turn will come, and until it does, you have only to 
keep yourself in good condition for action.” 
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NAPOLEON’S OLD HATS. 


An old hat, much the worse for wear, which had 
once belonged to Napoleon Bonaparte was sold by 
auction recently in France for three thousand francs. 
It may go to join its former companion, a riding- 
coat, often worn by the same personage, now pre- 
served at the Louvre in Paris, and long regarded as 
one of the most interesting curiosities of the place. 

The other day a French author, while searching 
among the documents of Napoleon’s reign, came upon 
two bills for imperial hats and coats, from which 
he learned precisely how much these articles of attire 
cost the Emperor, and how economical he was of his 
old hats. As soon as they became too shabby, he had 
them ironed and re-lined. We translate these two 
bills, the latter of which was sent in during the 
Hundred Days: 

PouparD & Co. Palace of the Tribunal-Gallery 
on the Law Street side, 32. 

Paris, August 19, 1808. 

Furnished for the personal service of His Majesty, 
the Emperor and King: 





Two beaver hats at 60 francs. . . ‘ 120 fr. 
Ironing a hat and furnishing a lining 
stitched with silk. ° ° ° ° 6 fr. 


Ironing ahat . 6 fr. 


Memorandum of articles made and furnished by 
Le Jeune, tailor, 40 Richelieu Street, for His Majesty, 
the Emperor: 

1815. April and May. 
Two hunting-coats, with plate and epau- 


ettes . ° ° . ° ° ° ° 660 fr. 
One grenadier’s coat, with plate and epau- 

lettes . ‘ . . ° - 350fr. 
Two gray riding-coats, at 160 fr. 320 fr. 


As Napoleon left Paris on the 29th of June, 1815, 
it is probable that some of the garments mentioned 
in the latter bill went with him to St. Helena. 

Victor Hugo wrote in his diary : 

“T heard Marchand, the valet de chambre of Napo- 
leon, say that the Emperor liked old coats and old 
hats. I understand and I share that preference. 
For a brain that labors, the pressure of a new hat is 
insupportable. ‘The Emperor,’ said Marchand, ‘took 
with him from France three frock-coats, two riding- 
coats, and two hats. This wardrobe lasted him six 
years at St. Helena, where he wore no uniform.’” 


te 
PLACING THE MEETING. 


In colonial times the town and parish, or parishes, 
were closely related. The constable and the tithing- 
men were chosen in the same meeting. The duties 
of the tithing-man pertained partly to what are now 
town affairs, and the duties of the constable included 
what belonged peculiarly to the parish. 

Among these duties of the town constable was 
that of placing the meeting, the assigning to each 
and every head of a family in the town the place 
where he and his household should sit in the meeting- 
house. This assignment was made and proclaimed 
in town-meeting. The action seems to have been 
final unless appeal was taken from the constable to 
the town. It continued unchanged exeept as new- 
comers were assigned to vacant places. 

There was much rivalry among the more ambitious 
and aspiring families to secure prominent places in 
the body of the meeting-house. One can see by the 
records how careful the authorities were of the so- 
cial and official distinctions involved in the use of 
such titles as Mr. and Esq. Even military rank was 
recognized in the church. 

In the town of Newbury, Mass., the new meeting- 
house was ready for “placing” in the year 1700. 
Before the constable proceeded to place the citizens, 
several petitions from certain individuals were acted 
upon by the town. These petitions asked permission 
to construct and furnish pews in certain specified 
parts of the meeting-house. They were acted upon 
separately, each upon its own merits. 

After the several petitions had been duly consid- 
ered and passed upon, the constable read the lists 
of those who were assigned to the different aisles on 
the floor of the meeting-house. It is easy to infer, 
from the fact that the titled names headed the lists, 
that the persons named were arranged in order from 
the front to the rear, where the untitled worshippers 

were to sit. 

The writer has been told that in those early times 
a distinction was often observed between the children 
of the better families socially and those of the poor 
in seating the pupils of the public schools. Of 
course, no record of such a usage was ever made, 
and tradition would naturally be tinged by the preju- 
dices of the less fortunate, who are apt to charge 
unfairness upon those who are in any way above 
them. 

————- +o —- —— 
PIPING FOR PRINCES. 


Now and then comes a new anecdote giving us a 
glimpse, whether accurate or otherwise, of some 
great personage when he has, for the moment, cast 
off ceremonious restraint. The following story of 
Prince Bismarck is said to be an authentic one; other- 
wise, one might suspect it of having been coined for 
the sake of the home truth which it illustrates. 

The chancellor recently visited his young sovereign 
for the purpose of holding a consultation, and while 
waiting in the anteroom, he heard children’s voices 
from the next apartment. Opening the door, he 
looked into the Imperial nursery, where the little 
Crown Prince was grinding away at a small organ, 
while the younger princes danced. As soon as the 
two dancers noticed the chancellor, the eldest rushed 
up to him, crying: 

“Please, please, Prince Bismarck, come and dance 
with us!” 

The prince shook his head. 

“No, no,” he said, smiling. ‘I am too old. I really 
cannot dance, but if the Crown Prince would like to 
join, IT will grind the organ for you all.” 

This was a most welcome proposal. 


chancellor became musician. 


With a shout 
of delight, the Crown Prince left his task, and the 
While he was grinding 
away, in the sweat of his brow, the door opened and 
the emperor appeared. Surprised and touched, he 
stopped on the threshold to observe the strange 


“Well, I must confess,” he said, finally, to the 
chancellor, ‘that it is kind of you to notice the chil- 
dren in this manner. But, my dear prince,” and he 
raised his hand in pretended sternness, ‘‘you begin 
early to make the Heir Apparent dance to your pipe. 
Why, this is the fourth generation of Hohenzollerns 
for whom you have done it!” 
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BATTLE OF ANTS. 


Some of the most interesting features of insect 
life are those which show a combination to effect a 
common purpose. Among these actions union for 
warfare is the most striking of all. The author of 
“Canoe and Camp Life” gives the following observa- 
tions upon a miniature battle-field. 


Whilst my boats were being portaged I had an op- 
angen een of witnessing an interesting attack made 
by a band of yackaman ants on a colony of tamrians, 
in a hollow tree near the water’s edge, surrcunded 
by a patch of white sand. 

A band from a column of yackamans crossed the 
sand, and climbing the tree entered the home of the 
tamrians, where they were met by the inhabitants 
and the fight commenced; but as the yackamans 
poured in by thousands, the fight was carried on in 
the hollow tree, lasting for about a quarter of an 
hour. During that time many yackamans were séen 
coming out of the hole careful.vy bearing their 
wounded comrades, some of whom were legless, and 
making off across the sand in the direction taken by 
the main column. 

Then soon all began to pour out again, but these 
carried the dead bodies of the unfortunate tamrians 
whom they had slain in fight, probably not a single 
one escaping. The band then marched off in a long 
line, and on their way had to ascend a steep rise in 
the sand, up which many of them who had ae aleg 
or two could not climb, but kept perpetually rolling 
down after having partially ascended. Then it was 
that the most singular part of the occurrence took 
place, whereby they exhibited such a powerful in- 
stance of sagacity. 

As a wounded one was struggling up, many un- 
loaded and unwounded comrades massed themselves 
together below it, and as it gained inch by inch they 
advanced slowly in a compact mass behind, so that 
when it lost its footing and rolled down, it did not go 
far before it was brought up against their bodies. 
Sometimes they almost shoved it up, and getting it 
safely to the top, made off and left it to plod along 
the level as it could by itself. This was not an iso- 
lated instance, but it was done repeatedly by separate 
gangs of ants. 
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SUCH IS FAME. 


Few Massachusetts men were ever more talked 
about during their lifetime than Theodore Parker; 
yet even he seems to have been a “prophet without 
honor” in the village where he grew up. 


A pilgrim to the town of Lexington, Mass., asked a 
man who was mending the road, where Theodore 
Parker was born. 
The man leaned on his spade, stared at the stranger, 
and replied : 

“Dunno.” 

“Are you a new-comer here?” 

“No, sir; lived here, man and boy, nigh on to forty 
ear. 

“ire there no Parkers about here?” 

“Yes, there’s tew lots on ’em.”’ 
Pm. wish to find the old Parker place,” said the trav- 
eller. 

“‘Older’n creation, both on ’em,” was the reply. 
“The Captain Parker place is the one I want.” 
“They run to cappens,” was the exasperating reply ; 
“but I guess you’d better take that ar road to the 
left and go about a mile, then turn down a lane, and 
at the end there’s a monnerment that must be set up 
for Cappen Parker.” 
The pilgrim followed the directions, and found the 
monument to Theodore Parker. 


— +r. 
SAVING TIME, 


Dr. Lyman Beecher was very fond of apples, and 
one of his children has humorously described his 
appearance as he would start off on a drive, to make 
pastoral calls perhaps, with an apple and a rein in 
each hand. First one rein would be lifted, and then 
the other, as the venerable divine took a bite from 
each apple in turn. 


While the Constitutional Convention was in session 
in Boston, John Adams, then eighty-five years of 
age, and a number of other gentlemen, dined with 
Daniel Webster. Their time was short, for the 
Convention had adjourned for only an hour. 

In those days smoking was an almost universal 
habit; and though Mr. Webster himself never 
smoked, he kept cigars for his guests. His residence 
was near the State House, where the Convention 
held its sessions. The dinner was prolonged until 
the last moment, and on rising to go, each gentle- 
man lighted his cigar. 

Mr. Adams, remarking that the time was short, 
lighted two cigars, and put one into each corner of 
his mouth; and in this fashion proceeded to the 
Convention, of which he was President. 
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BOYS’ BLUNDERS. 


Dull as boys’ compositions generally are, they 
abound in literary surprises. A schoolmaster, writ- 
ing in an English magazine, says that one of his 
pupils thus described a short-lived genius: 


“Kirke White was soaring upwards to try and make 
a distinguished man of himself, when death’s sting 
struck him, and in the words of Byron, ‘Oh, what a 
noble heart was here undone.’” 

Another pupil was given this theme: ‘Describe the 
translation of Elijah.” He wrote: “I do not know 
what the translation of Elijah is, but the translation 
of Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin is as follows.” 

‘“‘What is the Ecliptic?”? was one of the questions 
in a written examination. A boy wrote: “An imag- 
inary line going round the equator. It seems to be 
the path which the earth goes round, but it is really 
the path to heaven.” The boy had misunderstood 
the definition given in the text-book, “The apparent 
path of the sun through the heavens.” 


+O 
NICETY OF TOUCH. 

It is a common opinion that machinery works with 
an exactness and steadiness of movement not to be 
acquired by the laborer’s hand. This is not really 
true. The workman can suit his stroke to the needs 
of the case as no machine can do, and this is proved 
in the trimming of roofing-slates. 
The splitting process is performed with great 
nicety by means of chisels, but the shaping is more 
remarkable, and cannot be properly executed by any 
who have not been trained to it from youth. 
The workman sits on a stool with a pad on one 
knee and a ledge by his side. He lays the slate on 
the pad on his knee, and allowing the part to be cut 
to rest on the ledge, strikes it with a heavy knife, 
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was obliged to drink condensed milk, “Mamma, I 
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and separates it instantaneously with the greatest 


SAID a little boy who, during a visit to Florida, 


Suffering from Scrofula is ended by taking Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. [Adv. 
—_——_—@—__. 


| 
Barry’s Tricopherous, By using it, rough, dry, | 
coarse hair is always made soft, smooth and glossy.[ Adv. 








“wer Face Her Fortune.” 


A CLEAR, SOFT, WHITE SKIN, FREE FROM PIM- 
PLE, spot, or blemish, is produced by that most elegant 
ond effective of all Skin Beau- 

e 


ers, thi 

Incomparable as a Skin Soap, 
unrivalled for the Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery, and without an 
equalas an Infantile Skin Soap. 
Produces the loveliest,whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, 
Absolutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitel y  per- 
fumed, surprisingly effective, 
it enjoys a sale greater than 
that of all other medicated 
toilet soaps in the world com- 
bined. Sold throughout the 

> civilized world. 

POTTER DruG & CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, U.S. A. 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 
No Rubber used in these Goods. 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 
Surnish the Elasticity. 
mj Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on | 
receipt of price, at the follow- | 
ing List: 



















A qual’y, pI’n or f’y web, [9% | 
B w “ SB | 
Cc ” Mi * 1.00 
D “ “ “ .25 | 
E *  pl’n silk web, 1.50 | 
“ fancy “ 2.00 


ANUF’C co. 


F 

242 Canal Street, New York City. 

267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


CORRECT 


Your work neatly by using 


BAILEN'S 
\NK& PENCIL 
ERASER 


wig PAT ACPLIE OF OR ai 
bhdiddd | 
Combined. It is made from the finest erasive | 
compound, formed into teeth, that when applied, 
brush the lead from the surface without soiling or 
destroying the finish of even the finest ¢isswe paper. 
For smoothing the surface after an ink eraser has 
been used, it gives the best of results. THE 
Ink ERASER is made from the finest steel, and is 
so arranged, that with a movement of the finger, 
it is ready for use, or returned to perfect security 
till wanted. The combination of the two in one 
is of great value to all who use a pen and pencil, 
and DRAUGHTSMEN, ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS, BooK- 
KEEPERS, TYPEWRITERS, and ScHOLARs will find 
it a complete article for Desk and OFFICE use. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Send us postal note, and we will forward postpaid. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


























DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair and 
fine Australian Wool. 


itis the best Underwear made. 

it is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

it has special electric properties. 
it is a protection against Colds, - 


Catarrh, Rheumatism and 
Malaria. 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, Women 
and Children. For Sale by all Leading Mer- 
chants. Catalogue, with prices, sent on appli- 
cation. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y, 








A flannel comforter, filled with pain-curing herbs. 
telieves infantile colic, stomach-pains, and restlessness, 
when merely placed upon the stomach. 'Tranquilizes 
the nerves. tives ease and comfort, and promotes 
natural sleep. NOT NARCOTIC, Saves the baby from 
the baneful Syrup, Cordial, Paregoric, Peppermint, ete. 
It is always ready for use. Quick and effectual. Is used 
again and again as a remedy, or worn continually as a 
preventive. Wholesome and health-giving. BABE’S- 
EASE is wanted by baby, mother, and nurse. 


| Postpaid, 25 cents; registration, 10 cents additional. 


BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING 
Lowell, Mass. 


co., 











Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 








Dr. Scott’s Electric 


Is A 


Beautiful Corset. 


Beauty Combined with Elegance, Health and Comfort. 
If you have never tried them, “THE PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, of 
LONDON and NEW YORK,” earnestly invite 
you to do so. For besides being one of the most 
eae and durable Corsets, they are wonderful 
health-giving and restorative agents. 

They cure and prevent by natural means, those Back- 
aches peculiar to Ladies, Liver and Kidney troubles 
and pains, Nervous Debility and Depressions, Rheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia and many ills which medicine 
Jailstocure. If you doubt it we invite you to send 
for our 82-page pamphlet containing unimpeachable 
evidence of the many most remarkable cures this 

NEWARK, N. Y.,June 1. 


remedy has effected. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have e1 sly cured me 
of muscular rheumatism. They have also cured a 
severe case of headache, and female troubles of 18 
years’ standing. 3. LL. C. SPENC 
, HOLLIS CENTR 

I suffered severely from back trouble for ye 
found no relief til!I wore Dr. Scott’s Electric 
sets. 
them. 








C 
They cured me, and I would not be without 
Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 


ENGLISH SATEEN 
til]; 






This cut represents our beautiful $3.00 English 
Sateen Corset. We have them also of Jean at $1.00 & 
$1.50, and a Short Sateen Corset at $2.00. Our Nursing 
Corset is $1.50, Abdominal $3.00, 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corset possessed mirac- 
ulous power in stimulating and invicorating my en- 
feebled body, and the hair brush had a magic éffect 
on my scalp. 

Mrs. T. E. SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer. 
N s, MICH. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute 
dyspepsia, from which I had suffered for eight years. 
is Electric Hair Brush cures my headache every 
time. Mrs. WM. H. PEA 
We have other appliances fo 
Gentlemen, as follows: 


ood 
ILE 


r both Ladies and 


Regular Standard Belt..... full power, $3.00 
Extra-fine Sateen ‘‘ we $6.00 
Nerve and Lung Invigorator, ‘‘ $5 & 10.00 
Chest Protector.... power, 3.00 
roa ~ . > 2.50 
Sciatic Appliance. “6 .00 
eg mn ° ” 5.00 
Shoulder “ ” 5.00 
Knee Caps........ - 5.00 
Anklets ..... vod 3.00 
i ee ” 2.50 
Insoles, all sizes, per pair, nad 50 
ffice Caps, $3.00; Sleeping Caps........3.00 
Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full power, 5.00 
Hair Curler, 50 cts. Tooth Brush....... 50 


Dr. Scott’s Improved Elastic Truss......3.00 
A lady attendant to wait on ladies. 
ye will send either article to any address, post- 
pei, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added. Remit 
n Post-Office money-order, draft, check or in cur- 
rency by registered letter at our risk. Mention this 
Re per, and state exact size of waist when ordering 
elt or Corset. Make all remittances payable to 
DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Each corset is stamped with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the pro orietors, 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
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just wish that condensed cow would die!” 


; — 
ears Soap 
air white hands 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


: PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, 


Sold Everywhere.” 
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 WISTORICAL CALENDAR. = 


SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 13. Wolfe’s Victory over Montcalm, 1759. 
Fr. 14. City of Mexico Captured, 1847. 
Sa. 15. British took possession of New York, 1776. 
Su. 16. “Puritan” beat the ‘“Genesta,” 1885. 
Mo. 17. Constitution adopted in Convention, 1787. 
Tu. 18. Battle of Antietam, 1862. 
We. 19. Fugitive Slave Act signed, 1850. 


in him, that shall determine his rank and stand- 
ing before God. 





‘““LEARNING MANNERS.” 


The father of Alexander H. Stephens was a 
| Georgia schoolmaster, and, as will be seen by the 
| following extract from his son’s account of him, he 
| believed in teaching some things not contained in the 
| text-books. We dare say some of the older readers 
| of the Companion will be ready to wish that they 
could have had such a master. About once a month, 
on a Friday evening, after the spelling classes had 
got through their tasks, he had an exercise in cere- | 
mony, which the scholars called ‘‘learning manners.” | 

The exercise consisted in going through the usual | 
form of salutation on meeting an acquaintance, and | 
introducing persons to one another, with other 

ional variations. These forms were taught 








For the Companion. 


UNDER THE APPLE-TREES. 


This is the orchard, here they grow, 

The apple-trees in triple row, 

Ah, well I mind the years ago, 
When we were young together. 


Now we’re in middle life, we say, 

wt, show the moss, and I the gray, 

We both have borne, this many a day, 
The wear of time and weather. 


They stand it well, this Baldwin, now, 
The red fruit fairly loads the bough, 
Has it forgot, I wonder, how 

1 used to dig around it ? 


Hard work, I thought, and never done, 
nd life was made for naught but fun,— 
A sad mistake, as I, for one, 
Long, long ago have found it. 


This pippin, standing next, they say 

Bears apples go the following May! 

Bite one, you’d think ’t would last for aye, 
Though all so fair and yellow. 


Such men I’ve known, pray who has not, 
That hardened as they older got, 
ould shrivel, shrivel, yes, and rot, 
But never once grow mellow. 


Our sweeting’s lonesome, as it were; 
The planter knew, what all aver, 
That sourer sorts are juicier, 

“One sweet,” quoth he, “is plenty.” 


I like to feel—it comforts me, 

Who am, at best, a crabbed tree— 

That sweet anc sour were meant to be 
About as oue in twenty. 


There’s not a branch the orchard through, 
But, green or ripe, full well I knew 
The taste of all that on it grew,— 

is in my mouth this minute! 


And all is nectar. Well, who knows 

But life itself, with all its woes, 

Will turn to sweetness at the close, 
No drop of bitter in it? 


So soft the air! A butterfly 
On wavering wing goes zigzag by; 
How pleasant on the grass to lie, 
And dream the old dreams over! 
And when an apple drops anon, 
Half sad, half glad, my thought runs on,— 
Yes, yes, I too shall soon be gone, 
And lie beneath the clover. 
But you, my trees, will flourish still, 
And other school-boys’ pockets fill, 
And bees will hum, and sparrows trill, 
And king-birds call and hover. 


Oh, well it were if then were mine 
A grave within your shade benign, 
A simple slab, a single line,— 

“Of birds and trees a lover.” 


BRADFORD TORREY. 


——_§$_+o>—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
FAITHFUL. 


Several years ago, when floods upon the Mis- 
sissippi destroyed a vast amount of property and a 
great many lives, an account of the heroic devo- 
tion of a poor colored man appeared in some of 
the Southern papers. 

A field hand on a plantation on the banks of 
one of the Mississippi bayoux, when crossing the 
meadows near nightfall, observed a few drops of 
water oozing through the levee. He had worked 
upon the levees too long not to know the danger, 
and the necessity of instant action. 

There was no time to summon help. His em- 
ployer’s house was within sight, and he could even 
see figures passing in and out, but before he could 
reach it, the water might have forced its way 
through the crevasse, which would widen and 
allow the flood of water to pour through it, to 
carry devastation in its course. 

He tore up the reeds and bushes near at hand, 
and cramming them into the hole, plastered them 
with clay. He seems to have worked all that 
night, and a part of the next day, but the water 
slowly oozed through drop by drop. 

He shouted for help, but no help came. To 
stop for a moment was to give up the house and 
farm to destruction. It was found, afterward, 
that he had actually dragged young saplings out 
by their roots with superhuman strength to fill the 
gap as it widened. 

During this time the negro had nothing what- 
ever to eat; when the water at last urged its way 
through, therefore, he fell exhausted before it, and 
was found dead by the gap he had tried to fill. 
But his work had delayed the disaster, until a 
crevasse had opened below, which drained away 
much of the overflow. The planter’s house and 
the village beyond were saved. The negro’s 
name, it was stated, was Dan. He was buried 
where he was found dead. 

The sequel of the story is as follows: Last 
Decoration Day, the people of this village turned 
out with music and flowers to pay honors to the 
Confederate dead. After leaving flowers and flags 
on the few soldiers’ graves in the churchyard, 
they turned homeward. But when they ap- 
proached the lonely grave of the negro who had 
no name but Dan, the procession stopped with one 
accord. They marched to it, encircled it, laid a 
wreath on it, and then with arms reversed as in 
the presence of a hero, went on their way. 

For it is not the birth of a man, nor his educa- 


during the week, and the pupils’ proficiency was 
tested on the occasions I am speaking of. _ 

At the segues hour on the Friday evening, at a 
iven signal, books were laid aside and a recess of a 
ew minutes given. Then all would reassemble and 

take seats in rows on opposite benches, the boys on | 
one side and the girls on the other. The boy at the 
head of the row would rise and walk toward the | 
centre of the room, and the girl at the head of her 
row would rise and proceed toward the same spot. 
As they approached, the boy would bow and the girl 
drop a courtesy, and they would then pass on. 

| At other times they were taught to stop and 
exchange verbal salutations, and the usual formulas 
of polite inquiry, after which they retired, and were | 
| followed by the next pair. 

| These exercises were varied by meetings in an | 
| imaginary arlor,—the entrance, introduction, and 
| reception of visitors, with practice in ‘‘commonplace 
chat,” to use his own phrase, suited to the supposed 
occasion. Then came the ceremony of introductions. 
The parties in this case would walk from opposite 
sides of the room in pairs, and upon meeting, after 
the salutations of the two agreed upon, would com- 
|mence making known to each other the friends 
accompanying them; the boy saying, “Allow me, 
Miss Mary, to present to you my friend, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith, Miss Jones.” Whereupon, after Miss 
Mary had spoken to Mr. Smith, she would in turn in- 
troduce her friends. 

These exercises, trivial as the description may 

seem, were of great use to raw country boys and 
girls, removing their awkwardness and consequent 
shyness, and the painful sense of being at a disad- 
vantage, or the dread of appearing ridiculous. They 
| were delighted in by the scholars, especially by the 
| larger boys and girls, some of whom were nearly or 
| quite grown. 
| Frequently, when the weather was fine, parents 
;} and neighbors would come to the schoolhouse on 
these Friday evenings to witness the ceremonies. | 
| When such visits were expected, the girls would | 
| dress a little more smartly than usual, and the boys | 
would fix themselves up at the spring, washing, | 
combing, and giving an ornamental adjustment, | 
popularly called a “roach,” to their hair; and the 
conversation, of surpassing politeness and elegance, 
was extremely amusing. 


: i ratiennspsiren 
NOISE. 


“Ican bear the heat very well,” said a student 
forced to spend asumme, ‘n the city, “but I cannot 
endure the noise.” Possibly he did not stop to con- 
sider that, in making such a declaration, he placed 
himself in illustrious company. Thomas Carlyle 
“could not abide” a noise, especially that of the 
morning crowing of cocks. Wallenstein, accustomed 
as he was to the din of battle, had an unconquerable 
dread of the barking of dogs, and even the clatter of 
the large spurs fashionable in his day. In order to 
ensure quiet, he engaged twelve patrols to make 
regular circuits about his house night and day. 


Neither Julius Cesar nor the philosopher, Kant, 
could tolerate the crowing of poor chanticleer, who, 
indeed, seems to have very few friends among the 
studious and sensitive. 

Schopenhauer exceeds almost all lovers of quiet in 
the extravagance of his denunciation of noise. He 
declares that the amount which a man “an bear with 
ease is in inverse ratio to his mental power. 

“If I hear a dog barking for hours on th * threshold 
of a house,” he writes, “I know well enough what 
kind of brains I my! expect from its inhabitants.” 

A writer in the Popular Science Monthly asserts 
that noise is one of the most injurious influences of 
city life. It may not be sufficiently loud to attract 
the attention of those accustomed to it, but, if con- 
tinuous, it acts as inevitably upon the nervous system, 
as water in dropping upon a stone. 

Experiments made upon animals show that when 
they have been subjected, for a number of hours, to 
the vibration of a tuning-fork, their nerve centres 
became irritated, as certainly as muscular fibres 
would be affected by an acid or an electric shock. 

The injurious effect of ordinary noises has been 
recognized by the authorities of European cities, 
and, in some cases, the nuisance has been suppressed. 
Heavily laden carts are not admitted to certain 
streets of Berlin, and in others they are only allowed 
to pass on condition that the horses walk. The street- 
cars of Munich have no bells, and those of us who 
live in places where these bells are not used on Sun- 
day, can testify to the relief attendant on the conse- 
queht “peace and quiet.” 

The amount of the matter seems to be that the 
city dweller must regard noise as one of the neces- 
sary evils of his condition,—one to be borne philo- 
sophically, and requiring a large stock of grace and 

atience. Happy, indeed, are they who, through the 
ong hot months, are only disturbed in their morning 
—- by the song of the birds, or the crowing of 
cocks. 








———~+or—___——_ 
ABLE TO GO HUNGRY. 


When civilized men travel among barbarians, they 
are pretty certain to find that their savage compan- 
ions have the advantage of them in some respects. A 
Scotch resident of Africa notes the extraordinary 
powers of endurance possessed by the negroes. Men 
and women will carry sixty pounds on the head, and 
walk at a brisk pace under a burning sun for a 
journey of many miles. 


In estimating the value of certain Roman generals, 
Livy was careful to mention their power of enduring 
hunger for a long time. The Yao would have 
merited this praise, for they possess this power in an 
extraordinary degree. hey will march for days 
without any “ostensible” means of keeping them- 
selves alive. 

On occasions when we misjudged distances, an 
were obliged to pass about twenty hours, mostly o 
great exertion, without food, our anxiety about our 
companions was met by the polite assurance that 
“they had eaten.” They even contrived to turn the 
sympathy the other way by saying, ‘““We are used to 
hunger, but the white man will faint.” 

The white man might endure hunger nearly as 
long, but the native has this advantage,—when food 
comes, he has an enormous capacity for quantity; he 
is a dreadful eater, while the white man can scarcely 
taste a morsel. 

The natives can also endure the burning thirst of 
this land. Ona long day’s march, they pass all the 
streams in the morning without drinking; it is not 
till three or four o’clock in the afternoon that they 
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| tion, nor the color of his skin, but the soul with- | become thirsty. But the white man may drink by 


the end of the first hour, and then he becomes ‘‘de- 
moralized” for the day. 

As the hot march continues, his thirst increases, 
but he cannot quench it. He arrives at a clear rip- 
pling brook, hastily puts a stone under his knees—a 
drinking jug is a mockery now, he must get at the 
stream ftself—still he is never quite satisfied. He 
craves the drinking for its own sake. After imbibing 
a great quantity, he is grieved that he cannot go on 
drinking more, and no sooner has he left one stream 
than he begins to long for another. 

The unpleasant craving continues till the sun 

egins to sink inthe west. He may avoid the torture 
by abstaining at first; but in order to exercise this 
self-denial, it is almost imperative to shut the eyes 
while passing a stream. Some natives suffer in the 
same way, but they are chiefly boys. 





For the Companion. 
MIRACLES. 


“T go where reason leads,” he said; 
“T trust the record of my — 
But human logic sheds no light 
On miracles.” 
Above his head 

The everlasting heavens were spread 
With the fair miracle of night; 
And in the darkness at his feet 

glow-worm lit its phosphor-lamp, 
And shed a ray across the dam 
Lush grasses; all the air was sweet 
With odor delicate, intense, 
Blown from a field five furlongs thence; 
And nestling at his side, there smiled 
An angel in his little child. 
Ah, slow of heart! ah, blind and dull, 
To apprehend no miracle! 


IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
——~+or—_____—__ 


ADMITTED TO THE FLOOR. 


In 1850, General Sherman, then Lieutenant Sher- 
man, was in Washington for a short time, and learn- 
ing that Webster was to make a speech in the 
Senate, was extremely anxious to hear him. On 
hastening to the Capitol, however, he found the 
galleries crowded, and seemed likely to lose the only 
opportunity he would ever have of listening to the 
famous orator. Finally he sent in his card to Senator 
Corwin, whom he had met on several occasions, and 
said to him when he appeared: 

“Mr. Corwin, I am very anxious to hear Mr. Web- 
ster speak to-day.” 

“Well, why don’t you go into the gallery?” 

I told him the galleries were already full and run- 
ning over, and explained that I wanted him to take 


| me on the floor of the Senate; that I had often seen 


goceeee there no better entitled to the privilege 
than I. 

an youa foreign embassador?” he asked. 

“No.’ 

“Are you the Governor of a State?” 

“No.” 

“Are you a member of the other House?” 
“Certainly not.” 

Pe gy you ever had a vote of thanks by name?” 
0.” 

‘*Well, these are the only privileged persons.” 

I then told him he knew well enough who I was, 
and that if he chose he could take me in. 

“Have you any impudence?” he demanded. ‘Do 
you think you could become so interested in my con- 
versation as not to notice the door-keeper?” 

I told him there wasn’t the least doubt of it, if he 
would tell me one of his funny stories. Upon that he 
took my arm, and led me a turn in the vestibule, | 
—. about some indifferent matter, but all the 
time directing my looks to his left hand, toward 
which he was gesticulating with his right. 

In this manner we as ge the nso a alg 
who began asking me, “Foreign embassador? Goy- 
ernor of a State? Member of Congress?” 

But I caught Corwin’s eye, which said plainly, 
*‘Don’t mind him, pay attention to me,” and in this | 
way we entered the Senate chamber by a side-door. 

Once in, Corwin said, ‘““Now you can take care of 
yourself,” and I thanked him cordially. I found a} 
seat close behind Mr. Webster, and near General | 
Scott, and heard the whole of the speech. 


_—— 
DEATH IN WAR. 


It is always the same. The first time under fire, 
the first death in battle, affects every man whose 
sensibilities are at all acute, as no other events of 
war can affect him afterward. Emotions in the 
abstract do little in expanding the heart; it is only 
when they are brought down to particulars that they 
teach us really to feel. “At Home and in War” con- 
tains a Russian officer’s account of seeing “the first 
man killed” on a campaign. 


A boat-load of soldiers had gone to place, in the 
Danube, torpedo obstructions, for the benefit, or 
the reverse! of the Turkish ironclads, and when they 
returned, one of their number was lifted from the 
boat, dead. 

“He was a fine fellow,” said some one in the 
ote. As soon as the drooping head of the dead 
man became visible, bound with a blood-stained 
white handkerchief, it seemed exactly as though 
something had stung me; for a moment I realized 
the frightful reverse side of man. 

I beheld a strong, healthy man struck down by a 
bullet, his pale face framed in a black beard, his 

owerful hands hanging. I beheld standing around 
him his comrades, as strong and healthy as he had 
been. I glanced at their gloomy, swarthy faces. I 
heard the sighs, the remarks of the crowd which had 
assembled; in a word, I beheld those details of war 
which it is difficult to r-produce with the pen. 

Wonderful fact! I afterwards took part in several 
out battles; I saw hundreds of the slain, but this 

rst man killed whom I had beheld in the midst of 
peaceful surroundings, without cannon shots and 
volleys of musketry, produced upon me a crushing 
impression. 

n an instant, all those Pp ee dreams and the 
charms which I had fancied I should perceive in war, 
took their flight, and before my eyes there flitted the 
head of Gorshkoff, bound up in that white handker- 
chief, and with its pallid, deathly face. 


4 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


In following wild elephants, sportsmen often have 
favorable opportunities to observe the habits of the 
great game in their native wilds; but, though inter- 
esting diversion, it is often a dangerous pastime, as 
happened on an occasion described by the author of 
“The Ivory King.”” He and his party ran toward 
the place where the sounds of contest were increas- 
ing every moment; a deep ravine at last only sepa- 
rated them from the combatants, and they could see 
the tops of the bamboos bowing as the monsters 
bore each other backward and forward with a 
crashing noise in their tremendous struggles. 

As we ran along the bank of the nullah to find a 
crossing, one elephant uttered a deep roar of pain, 
and crossed the nullah some forty yards in advance 
of us to our side. Here he began to destroy a bam- 
boo clump in sheer fury, roaring deeply with rage 
and pain. Blood was streaming from a ~— wound 
in his side. I have seldom seen such a picture of 
power and rage as he presented. 








Suddenly his whole demeanor changed; he backed 
from the clump, and stood like a statue. Nota 
sound broke the stillness. Now the tip of his trunk 
came slowly round in our direction, and I saw that 
we were discovered to his fine sense of smell. We 
had been standing behind a thin bamboo clump, 
watching him; and when I first saw that he had 
winded us, I imagined that he might take himself 
off. But his frenzy quite overcame all fear. 

Forward went his ears, and up went his tail, and 
in the same instant he wheeled with astonishing 
swiftness, getting at once into full speed, and bore 
|} down upon us. The bamboos, by which we were 
eaten hidden, were useless as a cover, and would 
|‘ have prevented a clear shot. So I slipped out into 
| open ground. 
| The instant the elephant began his charge, I gave 
a shout, hoping to stop him, which failed. I had my 
number four double smooth-bore, loaded with ten 
drachms, in hand. I fired when the elephant was 
about nine paces off, aiming into his coiled trunk 
about one foot above the fatal bump between his 
eyes. I felt confident of the shot, but made a grand 
mistake in not giving him both barrels. 

The smoke from the ten drachms obscured the ele- 
hant, and I stepped quickly forward to see where 
e lay,—as I expested,-deas. 

But he had not even been checked, and was upon 
me! There was no time to step to right or left. His 
tusks came through the smoke like the cow-catcher 
of a locomotive, and I had just time to fall flat to 
avoid being hurled in front of him. 

The next instant, down came his ponderous foot 
within a few inches of my left thigh; and I should 
have been trodden upon had I not been quick enough, 
when I saw the fore-foot coming, to draw my leg 





| from the sprawling position in which I fell. 
| 

| Shrilly. Fortunately, he — on in full flight, the 
| heavy bullet =a taken al 

| _ covered with b 


As the elephant rushed over me he shrieked 


the fight out of him. I 
ood from the wound inflicted by 
is late antagonist. It was altogether.a most nar- 


row escape. 





FIRE-EATING TOADS, 


The author of “Canoe and Camp Life in British 
Guiana” is responsible for a remarkable toad story. 
One of his men was Alexander Paulie, who had seen 
a good deal of bush life, was acquainted with the 
habits of many birds and quadrupeds, and about 
animals, especially tigers, could tell wonderful tales. 


His stories of the fabulous ‘‘water-mules” and 
“water-monkeys” prepared me to accept just as much 
of his stories as I liked, so that one night in camp, 
when he asked me if I had ever seen a toad eat fire, 
I conscientiously replied in the negative, and added 
that I did not believe that any one else had seen them 
doso either. He said that when he next saw a toad 
he would show me that it could swallow a live zoal 
without any apparent inconvenience. 

When, therefore, one evening in an open-sided 
house on the Upper Demerara, a number of large 
common toads came hopping about on its clay floor, 
Paulie said that he would prove his words. e got 
a few small live coals about the size of dice from the 
wood fire, and threw them on the ground in front of 
a toad, while I closely watched the result. 

The toad hopped up to one of the red-het pieces of 
wood ember, leant forward, darted out its tongue, to 
which the coal adhered, and drawing it in hastily 
swallowed the tempting morsel seemingly to its 
entire satisfaction. It remained stationary for a 
short ~~ of time, and then hopped merrily away. 

Paulie then informed me that though red-hot wood 
ember did not hurt these creatures, a piece of red- 
hot nail was too much for them. He made the ex- 
periment once with a short piece of red-hot nail, 
which the unsuspecting toad swallowed, but the iron 
burnt its way out, and the toad went into convulsions 
which terminated in death. 





PILOT HORSES. 


The fords of the rivers of New Zealand are not 
pleasant to cross even at low water, but when the 
river is high, a “pilot” horse is indispensable. The 
landlord who keeps a small inn on the bank of a 
river is obliged to keep such a horse for the purpose 
of guiding vehicles through the river-bed. 


The “fordman” mounts his horse, when guiding a 
carriage across the river-bed, and goes ahead to find 
the best ford. The animal, a clever, steady beast, 
who has crossed and recrossed for years, knows 
his work. Cautiously he advances, stopping now 
and then to try the bottom with a fore-foot, while he 
is braced well back on his haunches. 

Some of these horses dislike to leave their river- 
bed, and go only a few hundred yards away from its 
banks. The author of “Antipodean Notes” illus- 
trates this attachment by the following story: 

certain ford-horse seldom went far from the 
river, and there being a forge close by his stable, his 
humor was not thwarted. The forge belonged to a 
stage-coach company, which, when a railway was 





p » gave wu 

The nearest blacksmith was then three miles off at 
a small town, to which the fordman started one day 
to ride the — horse, to get him shod. All efforts 
were unavailing. The horse jibbed, backed, kicked, 
and refused to leave the river. A heavy wagon 
chanced to pass that way, and the fordman tied the 
horse to its tail. He was pulled in front and whipped 
behind; but, planting his fore-feet firmly into the 
ground, he stood there until the strain broke his neck. 





ALL THE SAME. 


Those who mean well, but express themselves 
poorly, should always be listened to with more than 
a grain of charity. ‘Your son seems to be very 
popular among his acquaintances,” said a lady to the 
proud mother of a rising young Irishman. 


“Oh, Tim’s the b’y for making friends,” was the 
confident reply. “Sure, he picks ’em up as if they 
was plenty as pins.” 

‘*Are most of them in his own business?” 

* And that they’re not, ma’am! Tim knows all 
koinds. He meets ’em at the Lodge.” 

“So he belongs to some society?” 

“Two, ma’am; the Quare Fellars and the 
Tempters.” 

“Don’t you mean Templars and Odd Fellows?” in- 
quired the lady, after a moment’s puzzled thought. 

“Maybe so,” replied Bridget, compesedly. ‘Odd or 
quare, it’s all one, and Tim belongs to ’em.” 


—_+o>—__—__ 
UNDERDONE. 


A story is told in New Hampshire of a hunter of 
the last generation, more boastful than successful, 
who once joined a bear-hunting expedition in the 
mountains. 


During the hunt, as this man was resting by the 
side of a rock and talking with another hunter, he 
remarked, “If there’s anything I dote on, it’s bear. 
A slice of bear-steak, nicely done, is just perfect.” 

Well!” said his companion, looking up, “if there 
isn’t a bear now!” 

he man who “doted on bear’ leoked up, saw an 
immense bear standing on the top of the rock, gave 
a leap into the woods, and disappeared. His com- 
anion soon overtook him, and said to the fugitive as 


e came 7: 
“aa Sot yee liked bear?” 
“Well, I do,” said the runaway, “but that ’ere one 


ain’t done enough!” 
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Used to gather at sundown, like bees in a clump, 
To pay our respects to the Tea-Water Pump.” 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
a +o = 
For the Companion. 
PAREGORIC BREAD. 
Mamma had sick headache, and could not lift 


| would not have done, for they knocked down a 
bottle hanging on a nail above the shelf. 
| “Oh dear!’’ she groaned. ‘‘Mamma, the pare- 
goric bottle fell down into my bread-pan,.and the 
cork came out!’’ 
“Oh dear!’’ groaned mamma, in turn. 


‘‘and there was only a little in the bottle.” 


“It’s just on one side,” said Jule, hopefully, 




















her head from the pillow. “Cut all the dough from that side and throw it il ies» . st & 
ey" , The bread had risen ready to mould, and no-| away,” said mamma; “and perhaps father and = __ allt ‘‘™ X 
ee | body but twelve-year-old Jule to do it, and her | the boys won’t notice.” NA MTD KY | 
’ : q) | 
THE TEA-WATER PUMP. | hands had never been in dough in her life. But at supper-time, the first mouthful of that (NUTS _TO Cc RACK ' 
ov : : ” ; vc = SS & 
We've the Deut Wee Ginadints at eens Wee waka, You'll have to do it as best you can,” mamma | bread Harry tasted, he made a terrible face. om” a) 


I don’t care who the other is—I’m not afraid! 
She is really Great-Grandma, she told us one day, 
But that is too much for a fellow to say. | 





Her house is old-fashioned, and quiet, and neat, 
And it stands in a garden ’way back from the street, 
But she doesn’t the least mind our making a noise, 
And she says that she really and truly loves boys. 


It was one of the girls, 
though, that asked her 
one day, 

When we all were quite 
tired, we had had such 
a play, 

“What is that thing, 
Grandma, that looks 
like a stump?” 

And Grandma said, ‘‘That 
was the tea-water 
pump.” 


“And what in the world 
was a tea-water 
pump?” 

Said one of us boys— 
“Grandma, that is a 
stump!”’ 

And Grandma said, laugh- 


| did. 


said, wearily, after trying to give her some direc- 
tions. 

So Jule carried the pan of light sponge into the 
pantry, set it on the broad shelf, got out the bread- 
board, and tried to do everything just as mamma 


But her awkward elbows did one thing mamma 


‘*What’s the matter ?” asked papa. 
‘It tastes just like babies!” 


his. 
Papa tried it; then calling Bruno, gave him 
the rest of the slice. Even he wouldn’t eat it. 





But the pigs had a bountiful supper! 


“TI should think as much!” said Tom, tasting | 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1L 
DROP LETTER PRESIDENTIAL RHYMES. 


Every other letter of the names omitted taking 
them in order from the first stanza to the last. What 
boy or girl can read without referring to History ? 


First Wsigo, then Aas, 
Then efro,—the third. 
Fourth Mds, and fifth ore, 
Two James’s, ’pon my 

word. 


Then followed on Aas, 
And nrw ako, too; 
Vn ue then, and Hrio, 
Nicknamed, “Tippe- 
canoe.” 


Soon after him came Tlr, 
Then ae K ok with war. 
And alr’s name is linked 
with gold; 
Tloe’s with points of law. 
Then rnin ire came four- 
teenth, 
Andae Beaa next; 
And sixteenth Arm icl 


came, 
Whose honest soul was 
vexed, 


While brother strove with 


brother. 
ing, “To think you don’t But ere the strife could 
know! nm, Cease, 
Ah, well! I forgot—’twas To a left all his 


a long time ago.” 


“But tell us, please tell 
us!”? we all of us said, 

And Grandma said slowly, 
and shaking her head, 

“There’s not such a great 
deal, my darlings, to 
tell, 

But it’s seventy years since 
they dug that old well. 


“We'd been fetching the 
water for making our 
tea 

From a spring half a mile 


And soon came longed 
for peace. 


Then Srn was chosen, 
He held the place eight 
years, 
Followed by Hys and afed, 
00, 
For whom the world shed 
tears. 
His burden rhr lifted, 
The twenty-first in line. 
LvIn at length came to the 
ront, 
Who’ll come in ’89? 
SALEM. 
9 
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WORD DIAMOND. 
from the house here, : 
you see, 7-2 
And we all felt so proud of rane we Ne 
a pump for our street, » * * ‘ * * ‘ 
And so glad that the water oi .8 
was pleasant and sweet. : 


‘I was only a slip of a girl, 
and you know 

We did everything differ- 
ently, that long ago. 

I wasn’t ashamed to make 
pies, aye, and bread, 

And my pickles and sweet- 
meats were good, so 
they said. 


“And there was not a bell- 
rope in every room, 
then— 

We ran our own errands; 
we didn’t keep men 
Inlittle white jackets, with 

gloves and white ties, 

To pick up our ’kerchiefs, 
and shoo off our flies! 


“So many, many a time, 
with a skip and a jump, 

I carried the kettle to fill 
at the pump, 

And there would be, may- 
be, a half-dozen girls, 

With merry eyes shining 
from under their curls. 


“And then what a chatter- 
ing time there would 
be! 

Like the blackbirds in 
spring at the top of a 
tree; 

Till the mothers would 
come, one by one, to 
the gate, 

And beckon, or call, 
‘Come, child, come! It 
is late!’ 

‘Long after the water and gas-pipes were down, 

And our dear little village was turned to a town, 

A good many people kept coming here still, 

Each morning and evening, their kettles to fill. 


*«*Make tea with that pipe-water!’ that’s what they | 
said, 
With a look of amazement, a shake of the head. 


| 
‘No, not till we’re helpless, and can’t stir a stump, | 
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For the Companion. 


BOTH. 
They both had coats of silky gray, 
And both went walking every day. 
Both had fine hair, so soft and long, 
And neither one knew right from wrong. 


But baby was each night undressed, 
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| ‘Why, you know that word, Laura?’ ex- 
claimed Gertie, eagerly, ‘‘it’s something that cats 
have.” 


she cried, ‘I know,—fits !” 


think of something to tempt his appetite, and at 





Ellie had been sick, and mamma was trying to | Hub of the Universe. 5. 





.icross ; The second vow- 
el; a monkey; to dwell; 
an abridgment; pertain- 
ing to Edom; a German 
watering-place ; a vowel. 

3. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Political Nicknames for 
the People of Different 
States. 

The following are the 
names of the States, with 
their nicknames, in ‘the 
same paragraph. 

1. Penherwisham, Gaye 
Britons. 

2. Tromven, 
Oyster-men. 

3. Conctun Cite, Dome- 
towne Guns. 

4. Syrene-Jew, McRachel 
Jat 


Bugonian 


Cats. 
5. Vienna-Lanspy, Hard- 
heat Eels. 
6. Aral-Weed, 
Blush-necks. 
7. Saranaks, Hot Pockits. 
8. Floracinia, Thunder- 
Logs. 


Chinee 


Conundrums. 


Why are Carriages al- 
ways weary? Because the 
wheels are tired. 

How can we find out all 
about achorister? Inquire 
(in choir) to be sure. 

When is a dog like a 
minute-hand? hen he 
is on the watch. 

What consonant colored 
will make a body of water? 
Red Sea. 

What kind of men does 
a young lady sometimes 
keep in her glove-box? 
Hermits (her mitts). 

What kind of ships are 
most like scissors? Cutters. 

Why is a fashionable young lady like a frugal 
housewife? Because she tries to make her waist 
(waste) as small as possible. 

Whatis the difference between sailors, anda tonic? 


Like a flash the little girl’s face brightened as | Sailors man the braces, and a tonic braces the man. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Shawmut. 3. Boston. 4. 
Athens of America. 


2. Trimountain. 


: ’ ; 2. rears? 
To-easey cur Betites to El at he peng? pret 9 ap alana last said aloud, “Oh yes! Iam sure he will like | LABOR 
7 4 . : . d Ss E 
“But after awhile some one whispered, ‘My dear, Upon the mat—poor little Skye! a soft-boiled egg.” Ottie, who was busily playing eee aoe 
There’s something gone wrong with that water,—it’s | with her dolls, looked up with an astonished, in- TRE 8 8 i 
clear, ; fasted ee | quiring air, and presently came softly over to| 3. GREGory { 
~~ - © Geng Tete,—ane Ge wager went For the Companion. |mamma’s side and inquired, “But, mamma, 7 : - = I " 4 ; 
ju , . : >” é e 4 I 
*Twas the gas-pipes, no doubt, and no cure could be CHILDREN’S SAYINGS where will you get it? " MALCOLM 
found , “Get what, daughter ?”” asked mamma. cULEN US 
“Yet somehow, although it had seen its last day Laura is a little girl five years old, who is very| “‘Why, a soft boy’s leg for little brother to eat,” 4 4 . 4 = a 
a s § z ts : » Ss 
Of usefulness, none of us wished it away. | much interested in learning to read. The other | #nswered the little one. ‘MURA H 


— wt 2S 
One of Sibyl’s school-mates asked her to go . ae 
| Third Reader, was helping her. The word ‘fur’ | home with her from school. ‘Oh no!” said the 8 E RG 
| proved especially puzzling, and the little one’s | little one. ‘I can’t go without mamma’s commis- | race Darling. 
| forehead contracted into innumerable wrinkles. | sion!” 4. Phebe Cary. 


The well was filled in—but we begged that the | day she was studying over a list of words, and 
pump | sister Gertie, who has been almost through the 
Might stay,—and though now it is only a stump, 
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‘‘Without handle or muzzle, it doesn’t look so 
To us few who are left, who, so long, long ago, 
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time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
be send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








CLIMATE FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


Professor Knight, of the Harvard Medieal School, 
read a paper, not long ago, before the Boston Society 
for Medical Observation, on the choice of a climate 
for consumptive persons. Some of the ideas advanced 
may be of value in families in which the Companion 
is read. 

Patients who have cavities im their lungs, and those 
who have severe hectic symptoms, especially if they 
are poor, should not leave home; nor should those 
who have any acute affection of the lungs do so, 
during the acute stage of the disease. 


trunk and branches of a tree are under pressure, and 
do not become solid when the temperature is but 
little below the freezing point. But when the cold 
becomes intense, the ice expands with irresistible 
force, and the wood must give way to it. The rend- 
ing is along the line of least resistance. In hard-wood 
trees this is usually from the heart to the surface, 
| what is called the rift. 

Oak-trees suffer more, perhaps, than any others. 
This is because of their free rift. Cases of injury to 
this tree are more noticed, for it is oftener than 
others sawed or riven into lumber. The beech is 

| also liable to injury from the same cause. The trunk 


once split never heals perfectly. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that one reason 
| why the oak and the beech cannot live so far north 
| as the willow and the birch is because they suffer 
| more from these rendings of the frost. 





——_—_>_—_— 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
| The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
might go a step farther than it does and insist upon 
| actual kindness in the treatment dumb creatures 
receive. The Japanese would shame the hard task- 
masters of our horses and cattle with the gentle 
usage they give these animals. 


Cattle are used as beasts of burden and for agri- 
cultural purposes more than ponies. When it is 
easier to reach their fields by water than by path- 
yey, the little black bullock or cow is taken there by 

oat. 

In the evening it is amusing to see one of these 
animals, on being unyoked from the plough, quietly 
walk straight down to the boat lying in the water at 
the foot of the valley. If its master is rather long 
in following, it is sure to look anxiously up the 
valley and low, as much as to say, “Are you not 
coming? I want to get home.” 

The plough used is most primitive and small, but 
quite sufficient for the purpose required, which is 
sae to turn over the wet, muddy soil in the 
rice-fields. This instrument is carried down to the 
boat on the farmer’s shoulders, who on his arrival 
holds the boat steady, and tells the wise little animal 
to get in, but until it has been ordered to do so it 
never stirs. 

When once in the boat the creature stands per- 
— still, and is in this way sculled home, often a 
considerable distance. The understanding between 
man and beast is very clear, and very pleasant to see. 


————_>——_——_ 
TORN BY A SHARK. 


It is often but astep from the jest to the truth. 
Many years ago three young English officers, sta- 
tioned at Madras, went down to the beach one eve- 
ning to refresh themselves by bathing inthe sea. The 
sharks were abundant and hungry, but the young 
men were indifferent to the danger, for they did not 
believe that these sea-wolves would venture near the 
shore. 


The coast and began frolicking on the beach, 





If, in the early stages of consumption, complete 
cure can be hoped for, a climate is to be chosen in 
which the patient can remain throughout the year. | 
If, on the other hand, nothing more than temporary 
relief, and some prolongation of life can be expected, | 
a mild winter climate is recommended. 

While consumption presents a variety of phases 
and conditions, making it impossible to lay down 
fixed and invariable rules, it may be said that in gen- 
eral the first object aimed at by a change of climate 
is to enable the patient to live an active, out-door 
life, for the purpose of assisting nutrition of the 
lungs, and this is best attained in situations at an 
altitude of four thousand to eight thousand feet 
above the sea level. 

Dry and pure air, a good proportion of clear days, 
and a rarefied atmosphere which compels greater 
activity of the respiratory organs, make a moun- 
tainous country the best for this purpose. Those for 
whom high altitudes may be recommended are: 

(1.) Patients who show no more alarming symptoms 
than a morning cough and expectoration. For them 
Colorado and New Mexico are suited; 

(2.) Those who have some consolidations of the 
lungs, but no cavity, nor any serious constitutional 
disturbance. For persons who exhibit such disturb- 
ance,—a high pulse and temperature,—a lower alti- 
tude should be tried first; say the pure regions of 
Southern Georgia for the cold months, and then, if 
there is improvement, a more elevated region; 

(3.) Cases in which there is early and frequent 
hemorrhage, without much other evidence of disease. 
The mountains are peculiarly suited to persons of 
this class; and, 

(4.) Persons who are recovering from acute dis- 
eases of the lungs. But in these cases great care 
should be exercised, lest the steps taken to ward off 
permanent pulmonary disease, have an evil effect 
upon other organs weakened by sickness. 

Patients in whom tubercular disease has invaded 
the larynx should on no account be sent to high alti- 
tudes. They need mild and moist climate, like that 
of Southern California. Moreover, those who have 
a tendency to irritability of the bronchial tubes, and 
nervous persons, do not do well in high altitudes. A 
very high altitude should not, as a rule, be recom- 
mended for any patient over fifty years of age. 


—_——¢—__. 
EFFECT OF COLD ON TREES. 


The Earl of Southesk wrote in the journal which 
he kept while travelling through the territories of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company: “When camped near 
Snake River, on the 30th of January, we heard the 
trees cracking repeatedly from the intenseness of the 
frost; a common circumstance, it seems, but new to 
me. The reports were loud and sharp, the wood, I 
was informed, actually splitting into visible rents 
and fissures.” 

This work of the frost, which was so new and 
strange to the traveller, is unknown to the people of 
England and Scotland. The cold is never intense 
enough in those countries to produce such disastrous 
effects. 

It takes a temperature of twenty degrees below 
zero, or lower than that, to work the mischief cold 
is capable of doing in the forest. That degree of 
cold is common in the winters of New England and 
in all the States of the Northern border. The de- 
structive effects of the cold are familiar to the resi- 
dents of this long belt of country. 

The mischief is done by the expansion of water in 


and d geing oles in the sand. 

“Let’s dig a grave for B——, and bury him,” said 
one of them. 

“No, you won’t!” he shouted, and dashed into the 
sea. A frightful scream told them that a shark had 
seized him. His two companions splashing in to his 
rescue, ry hold of him, and the shark let go. Before 
they could drag him out the fish returned to his prey, 
fastened upon him, and quickly got him under the 
water. 

The two comrades held on, and dragged him to the 
beach. They succeeded in rescuing him, but he was 
so torn and mangled, that he bled to death on the 
sand. 

—_——_— +> —— 
NEW LAW NEEDED. 


There is a popular impression that laws are for the 
benefit of the individual rather than that of the 
majority. “I do not like the fashion of your gar- 
ments,” we cry, with Lear, “let them be changed.” 
The Boston Courier tells the following story of a 
small boy in Maine, whose father was a member of 
the legislature : 


One day, the lad came into the house with a grieved 
and indignant expression of countenance. 

“Papa,” he said, “I want you to make a law against 
— Winthrop.” 

“A law against Legon Winthrop!” replied the 
surprised father, “why, what has he done?”’ 

“He had:four pieces of fig-candy,” said the young- 
ster, struggling a to keep back a sob, “and he 
wouldn’t give me one little bit.” 


——>___ 
INDIAN SPORT. 


The Indians of British Guiana have a game which 
resembles the civilized college rush or an old-time 
“hold-in.” It was witnessed by the author of “Canoe 
and Camp Life.” 


In the afternoon the youths and boys of the place 
played a game over which oe made a good deal of 
noise, and which they evidently enjoyed, as boys of 
7 race do. 

hey formed a line across one of the wide ap- 
proaches to the village, while one of the strongest of 
the number made an effort to break through, by 
rushing against it at his greatest speed. Any man 
who approached the village had likewise to break 
through before he could enter the place. 


—_——_—____. 
FOR LIFE. 


Little Bobby, whose mother believes in cautioning 
her children against the consequences of foolish acts, 
has often said to him: 


“If you get before the train, or fall into the water, 
= may be killed; and when one is dead it is for a 

ong time.” 

One day Bobby, while walking with his uncle, took 
pains to keep at a safe distance from the shore of the 
river. 

“Tf I should fall in, I should be drowned,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘and when you’re drowned, you’re dead; 
and when you’re dead, it’s for life!” 


—_——@-———____. 
LABOR QUESTIONS, 


An old negro stood watching the electric cars as 
they glide along through the streets of Richmond 
without visible power. 


He evidently regarded them as “‘a rash intrusion,” 
and thus soliloquized: 

‘‘Dar now! what is de white folks 
next? Dey done ’scard de nigger, an 
drap de poor mule.” 


wine to do 
now gwine 


—— 
“INSTANTANEOUS.” 


“Do you take instantaneous photographs here?” 
inquired a gentleman the other day in a photog- 
rapher’s “studio.” 

“Yes, sir.” 





freezing. The sap and the moisture which are in the 


“How long does it take you to make them?” 
“Ten to twelve days, sir.” 





“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” preserves the teeth and hardens the gums, 
Made only by JoHN I. BRowN & Sons, Boston. (Adv. 

——~> 


Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent or 
two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most de- 
licious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness. 

—_—_—_@——_—_— 

A GOOD GUN, RIFLE OR REVOLVER 
must be selected with care. There is dishonesty in this 
business as in all others. The safe way is to deal with 
a reliable firm, whose reputation rests on their honesty. 
The JoHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., of Boston, have been 
in business forty-seven years. Their warerooms occupy 
two entire buildings. Here are found Guns, Revolvers, 
Bicycles, Roller Skates, Police Goods, Air Rifles, &€., 
&c., products of their own manufacture, which explains 
why they can sell the best goods lower than their com- 
petitors. Their catalogue contains valuable informa- 
tion for sportsmen and is SENT ON RECEIPT OF SIX 
CENTS IN STAMPS. Attention is called to an advertise- 
ment in these columns of a Colt Repeating Rifle for $11, 
the greatest bargain ever offered in this line, 











“=: <= 


“THE HORSE AND BuGcy” 


A beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated book of 40 pages, seven by seven inches. 
Every man or boy who owns or intends to buy a 
horse or buggy should get this book, as it is full 
of useful and money-saving information. 
Sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will 
mention where he saw this advertisement, 
for three two-cent stamps, by the 
STANDARD WAGON CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


(Ade. 


For only 10 cts. 
we will send free 
by mail 3 Elegant 
New Bulbs for 
winter blooming, 
or 7, all different, 
for 2cts. Every 
one is a gem of 
rare beauty and 
sure to bloom 
well in small pots 
during win- 
ter. When or- 
dering ask for 
our Fall Cata- 
logue of Bulbs 
(Free) with di- 
rections for cul- 
ture, &c., if you 
do not already 

CATT NV possess it. 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE 
Of Hardy Bulbs and Plants for winter and early 
spring blooming, is now ready, and is the most elegant 
and complete catalogue of the sort ever issued in the 
world. In it is offered, with directions for culture, the 
best Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Cal- 
ochortus, Ornithogalum, Iris, Fritellia, Freesias, Al- 
liums, and a score of other new and rare winter and 
spring blooming Bulbs, besides many new and rare 
Fruits, including the Ever-bearin ree Blackberry 
and Raspberry. This catalogue will be sent free to any 
who send us an order, or who will send one after re- 
ceiving it. Among the special offers it contains are 12 
Crocus for lic., 12 Double or Single Tulips for 40c., 12 


BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS. 









Hyacinths for Te. the Great Chinese Sacred Lily, 50c., 
the garden as soon as snow melts, at small cost. Our 
l BEST NOVELS for y hi) 
‘ 

“LENA RIVERS,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“TRUE AS STEEL,” by Marion Harland. 
“ A WONDERFUL WOMAN,” by May Agnes Fleming. 

. Roe. 
“How I MADE MILLIONS,” by P. T. Barnum. 





can have gay flowers in the house during winter, or in 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
the best novels ever written: 
** ALONE,” by Marion Harland, 
““Guy EARLCOURT’S WIFE,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“TRUE TO THE LAST,” by A.S 
. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York, 


30 beautiful winter blooming Bulbs, $1.00, &c. Any one 
Catalogue tells all about them. Address 
ASK ANY BOOKSELLER for ten of 
“TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“THE HIDDEN PATH,” by Marion Harland. 
“WARWICK,” by M. T. Walworth. 
Sent separate or together, postage free, 25 cents each. 








ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. 


Our Fall Collection this year contains the following handsome assortment of Bulbs for 


Outdoor Planting, direct from the famous Bulb Farms of Messrs. ANT. 


18 Hyacinths. 


12 Exhibition Tulips. 
12 Parrot Tulips. 
15 Polyanthus Narcissus, 


th each order. 


» ol B 


ve 
15 Double & Single Narcissus. 


50 Blue Crocus. 
50 White Crocus. 
50 Variegated Crocus. 


500 Bulbs, in various shades, for $3.75. 


We will receive shipments of these collections during the entire planting season, and 
deliver same at express offices in N. Y. City e 


wi or further information regarding this collection send 2c. to pay postage 

on the most complete bulb ULE. ah ts address the Sole Agent for U.S. and C. 
- TER KUILE roadway, N. Y. 
P. 8. Plant and Rose Catalogues free on application. 


OZEN & SON, 


0 
rveen, Holland. (Botantioned 1832.) 
2 Sn 


owdrops. 
25 Single Tulips. 12 Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus. 36 Spanish Iris. 
25 Double Tulips. 12 Single programs Jonquils. 15 Scilla Siberica. 
24 Scarlet Duc van Thol. 75 Large Golden Crocus. 24 Grape Hyacinths. 





18 Triteleia Uniflora. 


and Toronto. A Pamphlet on Cultivation free 
‘anada. 


(P. O. Box 2494.) 


Mention The Youth’s Companion. 













=== | (7 NOW READY! 


ee |x IDAHO’S FLORAL WONDER x 


A beautiful perennial, and so distinct that Mr. Espen E. Rexvyorp admits, “I am 
not able to identify the plant.” 
=, bloom exhibiting fo: 











For the House, Lawn and Carden. 


Fancy, if you ean, a mass of shapely leat and 
r months the rich tints and varying glow of a gorgeous sunset. 
This is the plaut! Is it not magnificent? Equally important, 
it resists extreme heat and cold, capable of thriving anywhere, 
indoors and out—North, South, Eastor West. Since discover 
ing it 3 years ago we have obtained many choice specimens 
which we now offer, postpaid, at 5@e, each or 3 for $1.25. A 
smaller size, otherwise the same, at 4@e, each or 3 for $1.00. 
These are strong and stocky, and potted or set in the open 
ground this fall willestablish themselves atonce. Elaborate in 
texture and coloring! Puzzling Botanists! Caring for itself! 
Lasting a lifetime! Never sporting or disappointing. You 
have in this the most exclusive and interesting plant extant. 
The grand specimen shown in sketch will be forwarded to the 
private grounds of either Mr. Harrison or Mr. CLEVELAND, as 
decided by a vote of our customers. All persons, the ladies 
too, are allowed one vote for each plant bought. Send this form 
of ballot; No. of votes. Name of Presidential Candidate. 
Name and address of writer. Results of this unique campaign 


will be telecraphed leading Ei ners Nov. Ist. Address in time, 
THE LEWISTON SEED CO., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Reference: The recent success of ‘‘West Test’’ in every State 


and Territory. Send for our Fall Catalogue for particulars 








Arnold, ‘Constable & Co. 
FLANNELS. 


RAID & STRIPED FLANNELS, 


FANCY PRINTED FLANNELS, 
EIDER DOWNS & JERSEY STRIPES. 


ALL STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY FOR 


CLOAKINGS, COSTUMES & INFANTS’ WEAR. 


_BROADWAY, CORNER (9th ST., N. Y. 


























ara C ARPENTE RELIABLE 
Forty Years & THE BEST IN THE 
jam. ‘ WORLD. 
FOR HOME, CHURCH 
SCHOOL and CHAPEL 
r hhly $3 
NE 2} A MONTH 
— = a j In instalments. We are selling our perfected Or- 


__ brat 


a 





We 


gans to recommended families, churches, Sunday- 
Schools, societies, etc., on the very easiest terms of 
payment. Write for particulars, 

The intrinsic merit of the Z. P. Carpenter Organs is known 
and appreciated in 75,000 Homes and upwards of 5,000 


A Churches, schools, and chapels in this country and Europe. 


The Carpenter Organs are pure in tone, perfect 
in construction, in exact accord with the voice, with 








many wonderful improvements, all patented, they 
stand to-day Peerless and Unrivalled. 

= A handsome work of art in 14-colors free with each catalogue. 
C } Before purchasing an ORGAN, send for our large and beauti- 
x6 Sully illustrated Catalogue, free to any address. Postage 2 cents. 
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For the Companion. 


TOO SHARP. 
Hay-Makers’ Stories.—II. 


‘‘Well,” said Uncle Paphro, as the hay-makers 
sat the second day taking their dinner, “this is a 
amazin’ hot day now; them windrows is fit to cock 
this minute; but ’tis too hot to go an’ do it; some 
onus might get a sunstroke, or have the blood het 
up so’s to ketch a fever.” 

“T guess it’s time saved to wait a little,” put in 
Jonathan Bates; 
“the’ is such a thing 
as bein’ too sharp to 
live ; ‘Fair an’ softly 
goes fur in a day,’ is 
the old say ; but the’ 
ain’t many of our 
folks thet believe 
in’t. Yankees gen- 
er’lly go with arush, 
neck or nothin’, and 
most always fetch 
what they’re after, 
too; but everybody 
a’n’t Yankees.” 

*‘Jest as well they 
ain’t,’’ murmured 
Zenas Freeman, who 
had laid his lank 
length along the 
edge of the brook, 
and with one lazy 
hand was plucking 
fresh spearmint, 
dewy with the slight 
spray of the rippling 
water, and leaf by 
leaf putting it into 
his capacious 
mouth. 

‘Well, Zene, you 











an’ cut a pretty smart apple-tree skwitch, and I 
got him by the collar’ and played ‘Pop goes the 
weasel’ onto that young un till he hollered so’s’t 
you could hear him pretty nigh down to the store, 
and then says I: ‘Go fetch me that hammer.’ 

«< *Yes, sir!’ says he, meeker ’n Moses. 

‘“‘Thet was the way father turned me when I was 
alittle shaver, so I grow’d up accordin’, and never 
no more ’n nothin’ did I think of goin’ anywhere 
without talkin’ it over with him. Well, he 
thought ’twas best I should go to Putnam, but 
says he: 

‘* ‘Now, keep a stiddy head on ye, Zenas. Don’t 
ye be too sharp, nor don’t ye be too forehanded. 
Wait till folks ask ye to row before ye put in your 
oar; offered sarvice goes to the gutter; ef you’re 
handy for everybody, the’ won’t be nobody handy 
for you when your turn comes. Scriptur don’t 
tell ye to pull your neighbor’s ass out o’ the ditch 
ef your neighbor don’t want to hev ye; mabbe 
*tain’t wuth it. Keep your eyes open and your 
mouth shet, and turn a penny over three times 





afore you spend it, and you'll git along all right!’ 





won’t never be 

troubled with bein’ too spry yourself, if you be a 
dyed-in-the-wool Yankee,” remarked Sam 
Turner, sarcastically. 

“T dono as I want to be a hopper-grass like 
you,” retorted Zenas. 

“Haw! haw! got ye there, Sam,” roared Uncle 
Paphro, who suffered not a little from Sam’s 
superfluous ‘“‘spryness.”’ ‘The’ is sech a thing as 
bein’ too fore-handed; sometimes it’s as good to 
let things sizzle, till you see whether or no they be 
a-goin’ to bile over or they a’n’t. I hev knowed 
a young feller ’t got a new hat an’ hired a hoss to 
go to his Uncle Silas’s funeral, and th’ old man 
didn’t die; he’s round to this day.” 

There was a general laugh, for Sam Turner had 
done this very thing. 

“Well,” said Zenas, meditatively, “‘the’s times 
and times to most things; sometimes you'll be too 
sharp, n’then agin you won’t be nigh sharp 
enough. I’ve been to both places.” 

‘How so?’ asked Uncle Paphro, who liked 
stories as well as a child. 

‘‘Well,”—and Zenas threw his last stalk of 
spearmint into the brook as he spoke, rising from 
his recumbent position, and shaking the pine- 
needles from his scant hair, ‘“You see, our folks 
was kind of poor when I was a boy; so I didn’t 
hev no great of schoolin’, couldn’t noway be 
spared from the farm, for Eben,—he was next to 
me,—was kinder sickly, one of the lean kine, 
Granny used ter call him, so’t he couldn’t do 
nothin’ at field workin’,—only pottered round an’ 
done chores,—and the’ was six of the girls. 

‘After a spell, the girls put out, most of ’em, to 
’arn a livin’; some to factories, and some to house- 
work; and old Moll Thunder, she fixed up a 
surrup out of yarbs and woodsy things that done 
Eben a heap o’ good, so’t he grew consider’ble 
fleshy, and spunked up and set to work. 

‘Well, I see I wa’n’t reelly needful to home, 
for we didn’t raise no great of crops, mostly 
pastur, for father, he reckoned the best he could 
do was to keep caows and sell milk, and Eben 
could do drivin’ and milkin’ and fodderin’ real 
well; ’twas hoein’ corn and buggin’ p’taters took 
the starch out o’ him. 

“So I heard tell of a lyvery stable over to Put- 
nam where they wanted a feller to help about 
hosses; I’d always took keer of our old hoss, and 
kep’ him up slick. I kind of liked to paw over 
him, so I consated I’d go down to Putnam and 
see to the business, if father was consentin’. 
see, when I was a boy, we was fetched up to mind 
our pas and mas. Boys don’t do it now-a-days, 
they haven’t no idee of doing what they’re told to 
do, and it makes ’em oncomfortable to hev 
round. 

“Why, *twasn’t more’n last Saturday I ses to 
my Isik, ‘Isik,’ says I, ‘you go inter the wood- 
shed an’ fetch me the hammer a-lyin’ onto the 
low beam,’ and if he didn’t perk up as quick as a 
bumble-bee, and says, ‘I won’t do it!’ says he. 


‘Well, I looked at him, and I stepped outside | 





You | 


“So I went to Putnam and hired out to the 
lyvery stable. I liked it consider’ble well fust go 
off, but the’ was a good deal o’ night-work, 
waitin’ for hacks and carriages and buggies to 
come in, and sometimes I’d be up as late as three 
or four o’clock in the mornin’.” 

‘Made ye sleepy ever sence, ha’n’t it?” inter- 
posed Sam Turner, who had learned by experi- 
ence during this haying-spell how hard it was to 
get Zenas aroused in the morning; for Uncle 
Paphro boarded and lodged all his hands but 
Jonathan Bates during haying, and it was Sam’s 
business to wake them up in time for their early 
breakfast. 

“Mebbe it has,” said Zenas, with a sort of ab- 
stracted look; ‘but f’r all that, Sam Turner, 
ye’ll hev to git up airlier in the mornin’ than ever 
ye done yit to cheat me. now I tell you.” 

There was a chorus of laughter at the rude wit, 
for Sam was a little inclined to ‘‘what the moral- 
ists call over-reaching,” and then Zenas resumed 
his story. 

‘Well, ’twas fifteen year ago come the Fourth, 
or ruther the day after, and the’d been a sight of 








folks after hosses and teams and sich, and I’d 
been kep’ up so’t was full three before I started 
for the place where I boarded. *Twas a real warm 
night, and our stable stood on a side street running 
*tother way of the best-looking street the’ was in 
Putnam; a great, broad avenoo-like, with trees 
an’ yards eyether side on’t, and they’d took the 
fences all down, so ’twas some like a park to look 
at. 

“My boardin’ place laid acrost the town from 
this Kay Street, further off tow’rds Kingston way, 
south I guess ’twas. Anyway, I hed to goa ways 
on Kay Street and then turn off on’t. 

‘As I was sayin’, it was mortal hot, and when I 
come out o’ the close, warm stables, where I’d 
ben a-curryin’ off sweaty hosses, and gittin’ all 
choked up with meal an’ feed an’ hay-dust, I was 
dreadful pleased to git under them trees and smell 
the posies in the gardins, and feel the light wind 
blowin’ acrost my hot, dirty face, so I didn’t 
hurry a mite. 

“T walked kinder slow and softly, for *twas 
ruther darkish, no moon, nor no lamps; though 
you could see consider’ble plain when you got 
used to’t. After a little I come along, still under 
the trees that hung down pretty well just there, 
right in front of a good-lookin’ house acrost the 
way from me; ’twas a square house with a piazzy 
to’t, and long winders below. 

“T was square in front on’t whenI see a man a- 
pushin’ up one of them winders and gettin’ in. I 
was just goin’ to holler for the police, when it 
come acrost me what father said about bein’ too 
sharp. 

“Thinks me, ‘Now, like enough, that’s some 
young feller ’t belongs there, an’ has be’n out a- 
sparkin’, and he’d feel awful mean if I was to 
raise a hullaballoo. Besides, I dono as ’tis a thief 





anyway. I guess I’ll mind my own business, and | So round tow’rds the backdoor we went. 


let other folks mind their’n;’ so I went along 
hum and to bed.” 

“‘Didn’t never occur to ye, did it, thet you might 
ha’ got into a tussle an’ come off top side down ?” 
asked Sam, inclined to revenge himself on Zenas’s 
hint at his propensity to cheat. 

“Like enough, like enough,” answered Zenas, 
placidly. ‘I never was giv’ to querrillin’ with 
folks that was anyway spry or hefty ; 


***He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,’ 


Granny used ter tell; and I don’t see no more 
harm in keepin’ out of a ugly man’s way than out 
of a ugly critter’s way. 

“But, sure enough, next day “twas all over 
Putnam how that Squire Brace’s house had been 
broke into by some feller, and his gold watch and 
chain stole, an’ the money in his breeches’-pocket 
besides; and ’twas said the feller got into the 
piazzy winder, and went out o’ the front door, and 
never wakened a livin’ bein’ in that house. 

‘“Well, ’twas him I see, certin’ sure. I did feel 
kinder streakid, you better b’lieve, but I kep’ my 
mouth shet as father said; but after I had chawed 
on the matter quite a spell, I made up my mind I 
wouldn’t never see a man goin’ into a house ag’in 
at onairthly hours of the night without makin’ a 
to-do; for if I hed ha’ made one this time, Squire 
Brace wouldn’t never have lost his watch, for they 
never found out who done that job, nor ever see 
the watch ag’in. 





“So I kep’ along to work at the stables, and I | 
didn’t see no more burglin’ till ‘long in the winter ; | 
*twas the night afore Christmas, come to think, | 
Iwas kep’ up late ag’in. I didn’t reely know how 
late, for I’d jest lopped down on some hay the’ | 
was in the bay of the barn and napped it till the | 
hosses come in, and besides, the stable clock had 
got out o’ order and didn’t go, and I hadn’t got 
no watch; Waterbury’s wasn’t invented them | 
days. 

“So, when I’d groomed ’em, and fed ’em, and 
shook down their beddin’, I started out for hum; 
*twas pretty dark, cloudy overhead, and dreadful 
cold; the ground all snow as fur as you could see; 
that was all that helped to see things, that snow 
was. 

“‘As I come along opposite to Squire Brace’s, I 
couldn’t but think what a different kind of a night 
it was from that when I see the burglar. Now, 
next door to the Squire’s, there lived a widder 
woman with two daughters, rich folks, and smart- 
lookin’ folks. I didn’t know ’em to speak to, but 
I'd heered about ’em often enough, for they hired 
teams ’most every day in summer time out o’ our 
stable. 

‘Well, as I was a-walkin’ and a-lookin’, if I 
didn’t see a man a-tryin’ to git in to their back 
door, and, moreover, he got in. 





| 
“T tell you, I started on the tight run after the | 








“We hadn’t got half there when we heered the 
biggest larfin’! and next thing was Dennis Mc- 
Carty a-holdin’ on to some other feller’s hand, 
and a-roarin’ out: 

“¢An’ ’tis you afther ahl, Patsy Crogan! ’Tis 
the great burglar yez are, to be sure. Av I didn’t 
think I’d the hoigth av luck whin I see ye come 
out o’ the door as quite as a lamb. Murdher an’ 
ouns! I’d hey had the darbies on ye moighty 
suddint av I hadn’t seen the meddle on your coat 
be the glint av Biddy’s lamp when she shut to the 
doore behint ye.’ 

‘*¢And what for was you afther anny burglars 
at this hour o’ the day for, an’ place o’ goin’ to 
airly mass like a Christhin ?’ 

“Shure, the chief he called me along wid him 
to ketch a t’ief; an’ it’s little I thought I’d be 
ketchin’ me first cousin, Pat Crogan!’ 

**¢An’ who tould ye to come here afther a t’ief, 
I'd be glad to know ?” 

‘¢ Well, ’twas a spalpeen of a Yankee, me b’y; 
said he seen a man goin’ in to the doore in the 
dark, an’run it was he did like a piper up to the 
stashin an’ fetched uz down here to ketch him, 
sure.’ 

‘“¢¢An’ me comin’ at five o’clock to shake down 
the furnace on me way to airly mass! Where’s 
the rashkill? Give me a hoult av him! Ill 
tache him manners, the haythin’!’ 

“But he didn’t, for I took to my heels, I tell 
ye! 

“You see, twas Mis’ Conroy’s hired man; he 
didn’t sleep in the house, but he worked there days, 
and bein’ ’twas Chris’mas Day, he wanted to go 
to their early meetin’, so he took the key so as to 
fix the furnace, leest he shouldn't be back in time. 

‘Well, I'd been too sharp this time; and the 
wust of it was, the fellers to the stable got hold 
on’t, and they pestered me to death the hull time. 
I giv’ up; I couldn’t stan’ it; so I come home and 
hired out to Shealtiel Bangs for farmin’. I was 
tired o’ hearin’ how I’d been too sharp for my 
boots, as they said.” 

“T’ll bet you haven’t never been any too sharp 
sence!” snapped Sam Turner. 

Rost Terry Cooke. 
a 
A BEDOUIN BRIGAND. 


Lady Anne Blunt gives the following character- 
istic picture of a ‘‘“Robin Hood” of the Bedouins 
of the Euphrates country : 

“Curro began life as a zaptieh, succeeded to a 
small property, a vineyard, and for some years 
led a quiet, uneventful life. Unfortunately, he 
had a neighbor who coveted his land, and com- 
menced a suit for its possession. The neighbor 
was richer than he, and won the case; and Curro, 
disgusted with law, took to the hill. 

“His first exploit was to rob a captain of infant- 


p’liceman. I wasn’t goin’ to get caught on no|ry of seven thousand piastres, just the price of 


more burglars. I run lickety-split up to the 
office, and sure enough, there was the chief him- 
self; so as quick as ever I catched my breath, I 
told him. 

What!’ says he; ‘down to Mis’ Conroy’s! 
and the’ ain’t nobody but women folks in the 
house. Here, Hart and McCarty, you come 
along o’ me; and you too, 
my good feller; it’ be ac 
odd if we don’t nab him.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t hanker | 
to go along myself, nor 
yet I didn’t see 
why three men 
wasn’t quite 
enough to ketch 
one; but he’d ~,3 
kinder took me + okie 
by the arm and . 
yanked me 
along, so I went. 

“When we got 
down there, says 
he, ‘Hart,’ says he, 
‘you stan’ in that 
empty lot ’tother 
side of the house, 
so’s’t you can 
watch them win- 
ders; Dennis, you 
stan’ out jest round 
the corner of the 
barn nighest to the 
backdoor, so as to 
nab him there; and 
you,’ — a-haulin’ at 
me,—‘you come to 
the front door ‘long o’ me.’ So we marched up 
to the door, and he give two or three lively 
thumps on it, and pretty soon we heered a door 
open, and then somebody riz up the front winder, 
and I see somethin’ white, an’ a voice said: 

** ‘What’s the matter? who is it ?” 

“The chief spoke up then: 

** ‘I’m the Chief of P’lice,’ says he; ‘and I want 
to tell ye there’s a man in the house; he got into 
the backdoor, and he’s there now.’ 

“‘Oh dear! oh my! good gracious! Ma! 
Libby! Jemimy! oh! oh!’ and the way she did 
yell was a caution. I had always heered that 
women folks could scream worse ’n seventeen 
peacocks, but I hadn’t never heered one go into 
that business full chizzle before. 

‘* ‘There!’ says the chief. ‘He won’t come this 
way, whilst that sort 0’ concert is goin’ on. We'll 
go round an’ see if McCarty has sot eyes on him.’ 





















his vineyard. After this he got together a band 
of followers. His plan for choosing his men was 
to run a race with each candidate to the top of a 
certain hill, and if the man kept near him, to 
enlist him. He was himself an astonishing 
runner. 

‘‘He was a little man, but good-looking, and ex- 
cellent company ; so he was a favorite 
everywhere, and might be met at 

| most of the merry-mak- 

| : | ¥ ings in the country. He 
if QANN was polite and brave, 

: and only shed blood in 
; self-defence. He was 
distrustful of his com- 
rades, sleeping, none of 
them knew where, and 
joining them every 
morning at day- 
break. 

‘He once met a 
peasant carrying a 
basket of grapes on 
his head. 

“*What are you 
carrying that 
heavy basket for ?” 
he said; ‘have you 
no donkey ?” 

‘No,’ said the 
man; ‘my donkey 
died, and I have 
no money to buy 
another.’ 

**“What do don- 
keys cost in your village?’ he asked the poor 
countryman. 

“«<Five hundred piastres.’ 

«Well, here is the money. Geta beast to do 
your work, or, when I come along this road again 
and find you with your baggage on your head, I 
will cut it off.’ 

‘‘Another time he came across a man who had 
been working in Aleppo for a year to get money 
enough to marry a girl he was engaged to, and 
who was going home to his village with the prod- 
uce of his year’s labor. The man begged Curro 
to leave him his money, otherwise he said he must 
go back and begin again. 

‘¢ ‘What! said Curro; ‘can you be married for 
six pounds? Nonsense! ‘You can never have 
dancing at your wedding for that. Here is some- 
thing to make the sum respectable. I hate a 
pauper wedding.’ 

“The man, delighted with Curro’s generous 
donation, went on his way rejoicing. 

“A Jew of Aleppo, a British subject, was robbed 
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by Curro of some merchandise, and made a claim | 
through the British Consulate of one hundred and | 
sixty pounds. Curro, hearing of this, wrote to | 
the Pasha, beginning his letter, ‘My dear friend,’ | 
and explaining that the total value did not exceed | 
twenty-seven pounds. He enclosed a regular 
merchant’s invoice of the goods, with samples to | 
show the truth of the statement, and said he felt 
obliged to do this in the interests of honesty.” 
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For the Companion. 


ANIMALS WITH MORE THAN TWO 
EYES. 


Yes! animals with more than two eyes. 

But are there really such creatures? you will ask. 
Do we mean real animals and real eyes, or allegorical 
animals and allegorical eyes? We have certainly 
heard of such creatures in ancient mythology. Argus 
is said to have had as many as a hundred eyes. 
These eyes were afterwards said to have been trans- | 
ferred to the tail feathers 
of Juno’s favorite bird, the 
peacock, and people some- 
times pretend to see the 
traces of them in the pea- 
cock tails of to-day. 

We do mean real animals 
and real eyes. And the 
extra eyes in the living 
creatures are no mere cas- 
ual occurrences; they are 
not “freaks of nature,” 
such as the accidental mal- 
formations we sometimes 
see preserved in museums, or shown in popular ex- 
hibitions. 

The myriad-eyed animals are neither myths nor 
monsters. They are examples of the beautiful and 
symmetrical in nature, and not of the uncommon and 
repulsive. They live in our world of to-day, fellow- 
tenants of the beautiful earth, peopling the air, the 
dry land, and the seas. They are marvellous, yet 
multifarious members of the zodlogical cosmos, the 
fearfully and wonderfully made animal world. 

There are many-eyed animals both of the sea and 
of the land. They vary greatly in size, from the 
little fairy fly, the fiftieth part of an inch in length, 
to reptiles measuring nearly eighty feet. 

Strange to say, not all these curious animals have 
their eyes on their heads. Indeed, many of them 
have no heads, and yet they have hundreds of eyes. 
Others have eyes on their backs as well as upon their 
heads. Some kinds of shell-fish have thousands of 
eyes, and these are situated not on the animal’s body, 
but on its hard, stony shell! 

Again, many of these multitudinous eyes are very | 
curiously shaped. It will surprise you to learn 
through what wonderful windows with variously 
shaped panes and minute partitions these many-eyed 
animals look out upon the wide world around them. 

Let us begin with the humbler forms of life. We 
will take the scallop family as an example. We all | 
know the scallop shell, It has become historical, 
used as it was as a drinking-cup by the pilgrims to 
the Holy Land in the time of the Crusaders. We see 
the scallop in the fishmongers’ shops, but how many 
of us know anything about the curious animal within! 
The creature is absolutely without a head, and yet it | 
is possessed of nearly one hundred eyes. 

Lift up the double-edged fleshy ‘“‘mantle” or en- | 
velope which forms the outer covering, and you will 
find the inner one drooping like a curtain finely 
fringed. At its base you will see a row of conspicu- 
ous black dots, surrounded by tentacles. These are 
the animal’s eyes, which you may count by scores. 
These eyes have been very carefully examined by | 
zoblogists. They are somewhat rudimentary in | 
structure when compared with the eyes of man; but | 
they possess a “‘cornea” or transparent membrane in | 
front of the eye like our own; a lens for forming the | 
picture of outside objects, an optic nerve, and other 
accessories for the purposes of vision. 

Very remarkable in so humble a creature is the 
protection of the lower sides of the eye-ball with a 
dark colored pigment, which prevents the access of | 
too much side light. The microscope tells us much | 
more about these eyes of the scallop. 

Another animal endowed with more than two eyes | 
is found amongst the various creatures known as 
Onchidia. These animals, which are sea-slugs, live 
exclusively on the sea-shore or in brackish marshes. 
They are found in the Philippine Islands, and in cer- 
tain parts of the southern coast of Australia. For 
our knowledge of their structure and the strange 
position in which their extra eyes are placed, we are 
chiefly indebted to Herr Carl Semper, professor in 
the University of Wiirzburg. 

Onchidium, like other slugs, has two eyes on its 
head, in the usual place; but it also possesses a large 
number of eyes on its tough, leathery back! These 
dorsal eyes, as they are called, have been found in 
more than twenty species of Onchidia.. Professor 
Semper has counted as many as ninety-eight on the 
back of a single Onchidium. 

These eyes on the back of the animal occur in 
groups in some species, and singly in other species. 
The younger specimens have the greatest number. 
When the skin of the animal is rough, and raised 
into little hills, the eye or eyes will be found at the 
summit. In these cases the eye is retractible; that | 
is, it cun be drawn in so as to avoid the dangers | 
to which its elevated position exposes it. 

The Onchidium, then, is better off than the scallop, 
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inasmuch as it has a head, and a multiplicity of eyes 


in addition. But why should it have eyes on its 
back? Such eyes are chiefly directed upwards to the 
sky, and are quite useless for looking down on the 
earth, where the food of the animal lies. But it is 
fairly certain that these dorsal eyes are no purpose- 
less “freak of nature.” There is very good reason to 
believe that they serve to warn the animal of the 
attacks of a fish which seeks to prey upon it above, 
leaping upon it through the air. 

But some shell-fish greatly excel the Onchidia in 
the number of their eyes. The so-called coat-of-mail 
shells, or Chitonidz, are perhaps the most marvellous 
myriad-eyed animals we know of. Some of them 
have as many as eleven thousand eyes. We may 





EYE OF A FLY. 


| which go to make up a separate, yet complete, organ. 





well smile at the comparative poverty of the myth- 
ological Argus in the matter of eyes when we look 
at one of these coat-of-mail shells. But the strangest 
thing about these thousand-eyed animals is yet to be 
told. Their eyes are not found on the body, as in the 
case of the scallop; you will look in vain for them 
upon its head or mantle, or broad, creeping disk. 
Then, if not upon the body, where can the eyes pos- 
sibly be? The question has only been answered 
within the last three years, for up to that time all 
the Chitonide were described in the text-books as 
eyeless. It was Doctor Moseley, professor of anatomy 
in the University of Oxford, who made the discovery. 
Whilst washing the shell of one of these creatures 
with spirit, he noticed that it sparkled here and there 
as if set with small crystals. 

Further and prolonged investigation let him into a 
secret which has astonished the whole world of 
zoblogists. The surfaces of many of these coat-of- 
mail shells are really full of eyes. They glisten at us 
like diamonds in their calcareous setting, as we view 
them with a hand-lens of moderate power. 

On taking up an oyster-shell, or, indeed, any shell 
you may have as an ornament in your house, and 
examining it, you would 
hardly expect it to have 
any power of feeling, 
any more than a stone, 
so utterly inorganic and 
devoid of anything like 
nervous structure does 
it seem to be. Yet in 
the coat-of-mail shells, 
this stony-looking arm- 
or which covers the back 
of the animal is so thick- 
ly set with eyes and 
touch - organs that in 
many cases you can barely place a pin’s head upon 


very curious exceptions to the rule. The thousand- 
eyed drone-fly and the house-cricket are instances in 
point. We shall find the drone-fly, known as Lris- 
talis tenax, hovering over or alighted on a head of 
flowers in full bloom. He is sucking the juices from 
the petals or eating the pollen from the anthers. He 
is a stout, pitchy-black, hairy fly, more than half an 
inch in length. Notice the tawny spots on the ab- 
domen, and the triangular spots of the same color on 
the side, and you will remember him. 

The two compound eyes, projecting on each side of 
the head, are easily seen; half globular in shape, they 
are relatively immensely larger than the eyes of 
the higher animals. I take a dead specimen, and 
tenderly remove the front membrane of one of these 
compound eyes. I carefully remove the dark color- 
ing matter at the back, using a soft camel’s hair brush 
for the purpose; and, after washing the membrane 
in spirit, I put it on a thin slip of glass, and then 
look at it, or, rather, through it, with a hand-lens. 

What do I see! The cornea proves to be a beauti- 
fully transparent lattice, fitted with thousands of 
six-sided window-panes. Is any cathedral window, 
however vast, half so wonderful? I can count the 
number of these separate window-panes, each of 
which, again, is a complete eye. There are more 
than four thousand of them. But, as I trace them 
downward, I notice a curious change in their shape. 

They gradually pass from hexagons into squares— 
from six-sided panes into four-sided panes. The 
upper half of the window, as I have called the com- 
pound eye, is filled with panes of one pattern, and 
the lower half with panes of another pattern. This 
is a very remarkable occurrence. As far as I know,— 
and I have examined some scores of insects’ eyes of 
different species,—it is confined to the drone-fly. 

The “portcullis eye” of the house-cricket is an ex- 
ample of the square-shaped eye-facet, in which the 
lens is framed; but in this case, all are squares, and 





it without touching some of these organs of sense. 
I have before me as I write a Corephium shell 
which has at least eleven thousand five hundred eyes 


none of them hexagons. If you examine this 
cricket’s eye, you will find hundreds of the eye-facets 
arranged in rows. Each facet is barred off from its 


on its surface. These eyes have their nerves running | neighbor by a thick, horny partition, giving the whole 
down through the shell into the body below, and the | the appearance of the heavily-timbered framework 


outer sensations are thus transferred along the tele- | 


graph nerves to the brain. 

In the centre of the eye we see the outline of the 
iris. A perfectly transparent and strongly double 
convex lens is found behind the iris-aperture. So 





which used to be let down before the entrance of old 
castle gateways. Hence the name “portcullis’” 
eye. 

We have next to deal with much larger kinds of 
animals than those hitherto mentioned. The dis- 


there is no room left for guess-work about these | covery that lizards have a third eye, now in most 
glistening objects which we found in such enormous | cases buried beneath the skin, but formerly situated 
numbers on the coat-of-mail shells. Their structure | at the top of the head, is one of the very newest and 


and function has been fully made out. 


most startling achievements of zodlogical investiga- 


Before we take leave of these wonders of the shore, | tion. In some of the smooth-skinned lizards, this 


and come to the scarcely less wonderfully gifted ani- 
mals of the land, let us mention, in passing, one or 
two other marine examples of the many-eyed. Have 
you ever looked with a magnifying glass at the eyes 
of the lobster? If not, I would advise you to do so. 
The lobster’s two eyes are made up of many smaller 
eyes, more, indeed, than you would care to count. 
Moreover, each of these many eyes has its own 
cornea, lens, optic nerve, and other accessories 


Every one of these separate eyes is set diamond 
fashion, and on the face of each diamond is a cross. 
This singular and beautiful pattern is repeated in 





hundreds of these component eyes, so that the lob- 


third eye, though no longer in use, is still visible on 
the top of the scaly head, being placed just under a 
large transparent scale, which serves to protect it. 
All the lizards are found to possess this third eye at 
the crown of the head, the other two eyes being in 
the usual position. The giant lizards of geological 
antiquity were also three-eyed. Some of them, like 
the Mososaurus, were as much as seventy-five feet 
in length. 

The zodlogists tell us strange stories about the 
wonderful forms of life which existed in the times 
of the Mososaurus. Yet it is well to know that we 
are living amongst the descendants of these three- 
eyed giants, and that in almost any museum the 


ster looks out upon the world from a very curiously | skull of the commonest lizard of to-day shows the 


decorated window indeed. 

Our green fields and woods in 
summer are gay with creatures 
endowed with more than two 
eyes. Soaring on gauzy or paint- 
ed wing, in the sunshine, or 
making the light air luminous in 
company with leathern-winged 
bats as large as themselves, they 
look upon the world through not 
merely hundreds, but thousands 
of eyes, — wonderfully latticed 
windows and panes of many pat- 
terns. The world of moths and 
butterflies, of bees, ants and bee- 
tles, of winged visitants to our 
gardens and study windows, is 
an inexhaustible treasury of 
animals too commonly thought 
to exist only in fable. At 
home, indoors in the winter 
months, the cricket on the 
hearth, that merry little min- 
strel, looks upon us with hun- 
dreds of curiously shaped eyes. 

Among the smaller creatures, the ants of our gar- 
dens, conservatories, woods and fields, afford inter- 
esting examples of the many-eyed. Some kinds of 
ants have no eyes at all, but only eye-sockets. The 
males have generally the largest number of eyes; as 
many as twelve hundred have been found in a single 
individual. In the less bountifully endowed species, 
the eyes are found to vary from one to five in number. 
Each eye is hexagonal, or six-sided, in shape. 

These six-sided eyes are the form most commonly 
found in insect-life. Bees, butterflies, beetles, and 
ants aflord good examples of them. The compound 
eye of the living bee, when examined under a lens, 
shows them in startling numbers. As many as 
twelve thousand six hundred six-sided eyes have 
been found on the head of a single worker bee. 

But another fact remains to be told. Mr. Frank 
Cheshire, one of the most successful “workers” of 
the London Royal Microscopical Society, has care- 
fully measured the diameter of one of these twelve 
thousand six hundred eyes; he finds it to be a little 
| more than the thousandth part of an inch. Do not 
| forget that each of these six-sided panes is really a 
separate eye, with its own lens, crystalline cone, and 
microscopic telescope behind, running back to the 
retina, where the picture is formed. There is reason 
to believe that one use of this vast multiplication of 
eyes is to enable the insect to see with tolerable 
clearness in what would be to us darkness. Nearly 
all the operations carried on in the hives are done dur- 
ing the day time, in very dim light; and in the night 
time, when work is by no means intermitted, there 
would be to our eyes absolute darkness. To the bees, 
however, the scanty rays received by so many sensi- 
tive points of sight may be sufficient to enable them 
to see with comparative clearness. 

As we have said, the hexagon is the form most 
commonly found in insect eyes. But there are some 
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socket for the ac- 
commodation of 
this extra eye. 

The world of to- 
day is quite as won- 
derful as that of the 
past. Like the 
marvellous in na- 
ture of every kind 
the creatures we are 
so ready to disbe- 
lieve in—except we 
read of them in 
books of remote 
travel and adven- 
ture—are all around 
us. Every winged 

creature that flies 

in the tirmament, 
except birds and 
bats, and untold 
millions more 
that creep on the 
green earth, are 
equipped with two 
beautiful geometrical windows, in which are hun- 
dreds or thousands of complete and perfect eyes. 

In the ocean, too, as we have seen, Argus-eyed 
creatures abound. Strange, yet true, is the conclu- 
sion at which the zodlogist has arrived. Animals 
with more than two eyes, so far from being rare and 
exceptional productions of nature, are actually in 
the majority. They vastly exceed in numbers those 
which are endowed with no more than two. The 
story of Argus is indeed outdone by the story we 
may read for ourselves in Nature’s ever-open page. 

HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 
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For the Companion. 


THE THREE GERMAN EMPRESSES. 


What is the use of three empresses in one country? 
To furnish three inexhaustible tea-table topics. If 
the reader were taking tea in Berlin this evening, 
and were to ask a good, gossip-loving German lady 
to tell something about the three empresses, she 
would give in reply some interesting table-talk. 

First, there is the Empress Augusta, the aged 
widow of the late very aged Emperor William. 
Elderly Berlin people remember her as a young 
princess, tall, alert, and beautiful, somewhat slight 
in form, blonde, with long hair of chestnut color, 
with curl enough in it to make it undulating. She 
was thought to be somewhat over-fond of jewelry, 
and a little vain of her beautiful shoulders. At 
least, the gossips said so, as she always wore a low- 
necked dress when she sat for her portrait. 

For twenty years past, she has been little more 
than a skeleton, hidden in the garments of an em- 
press, but she is resolved not to be a day older than 
is necessary. She is said to wear wax shoulders, and 





to clothe her neck in fine kid. She can scarcely walk, 


and she cannot even answer without assistance the 
sulutes of the passers-by, as she sits in her carriage. 
She has had a carriage made for herself with a seat 
like a rocking-chair, which enables her to bow with 
the aid of the lady of honor opposite her, who 
presses down the rocker with her foot. She is 
described as a woman of cool temperament, whose 
ruling passion it has ever been to play the part of 
Empress with grace and distinction. 

Next we have the Empress Victoria, widow of the 
late lamented Emperor, Frederick III. She presents 
both in character and appearance a complete con- 
trast to the Empress Augusta. Like her mother, 
Queen Victoria, she is somewhat short of stature, 
with a figure no longer elegant, round, ruddy cheeks, 
clear, intelligent eyes, capable of a merry expression, 
hair drawn smoothly back, surmounted by a little 
English cap of lace. Court ladies say that she uses 
more soap than rice-powder, and wears neither 
corsets nor heels. Nor does she take too much pains 
to conceal her contempt for ladies who attach exces- 
sive importance to the toilet. 

Her friends describe her as a woman of extraor- 
dinary ability and extensive information. They say 
also that she possesses an energetic character which 
gave her a real ascendency over her husband, who 
was never a strong man, despite his magnificent form, 
and of a yielding disposition, despite his large beard. 
She had the art of making her husband love domestic 
pleasures, and knew how to convert a dreary German 
palace into a comfortable home. Her friends are not 
numerous, but those whom she has are devoted to 
her. She has been both a fond and a wise mother, 
but has always found time to attend to the interests 
of art and literature in Germany. 

With the bigoted courtiers, the blind devotees of 
Bismarck and his system, she has never been popu- 
lar. She is said, however, to be held in high esteem 
by the enlightened class of Germans, who silently 
wait for the deliverance of their country from the 
nightmare that stifles it. 

Finally, we come to Augusta-Victoria, wife of the 
present Emperor, William II. She is somewhat 
older, and even larger, than her husband, with an 
agreeable countenance, which is best described by the 
word German. It would be impossible for her to 
pass for anything but a German woman. She, too, 
like her mother-in-law, does not patronize the corset- 
makers, so that she lacks a certain something which 
French ladies so much over-value, that elegance and 
finish which are usually imparted to the female 
figure by the assistance of art. She fastens her hair 
with plain tortoise-shell pins. A French lady 
described her a while ago as looking just like the 
wife of a Prussian captain posted in a provincial 
city. She is careful not to wear anything except of 
German manufacture. 

In one respect, she presents a strong contrast to 
the Dowager-Empress Victoria. She loves neither 
music nor painting, and when she wishes advice as 
to the books good for her to read, she applies to her 
pastor, Stoecker, a noted Lutheran preacher. Her 
great pleasure is to show herself at the window, sur- 
rounded by her children. She likes also to ride in an 
open carriage with her husband, and by that means 
gives a great deal of innocent gratification to many 
of her subjects. ' 

A few months ago, there was a grand charity fair 
in Berlin. The central object of the fair was a small 
table, upon which were placed the contributions of 
the three empresses. The Empress Augusta gave a 
photographic portrait of herself, adorned with a bold 
and flowing autograph: AUGUSTA, IMPERATRIX ET 
REGINA. 

The Empress Victoria gave a small and excellent 
Italian landscape, painted by herself, and modestly 
signed, Victoria. 

The Empress Augusta-Victoria presented six little 
knitted nightshirts for children. 

Every one said: How characteristic! 
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For the Companion. 


DON’T STAY LATE. 


“Why did you stay so late, children?” asked an 
anxious mother, as her boy and girl, the one sixteen, 
and the other fourteen, came in after eleven o’clock 
at night from a neighbor’s house. 

“T couldn’t see the clock from where I sat,” said 
Kate, “I didn’t know how late it was, and we were 
playing games. Charley could see the clock, and he 
knew, but I didn’t.” 

“It wasn’t my place to start,” said Charley, “it was 
yours. I was ready to come away any minute you 
gave the word.” 

“Well,” said Kate, resignedly, ‘I shall have to sit 
up long enough to finish my algebra examples, any- 
how, and then get up early to learn my history.” 

It was after midnight when she sought her bed, 
and Charley was kept up even later over his Latin 
lesson. At the neighbor’s house the next morning 
the question was asked, ‘Did you enjoy your call last 
evening, Alice?” 

‘‘Why, yes, mother, only they stayed so late I was 
really sleepy the last of it, and I saw you yawning 
behind your fan, cousin May!” 

“Oh,” said May, laughing, “I didn’t mind much, 
though they did keep me up an hour or so later than 
I like. They are bright young people, and very good 
at all those familiar games. They suffered from the 
usual trouble of not knowing when to go. I’ve been 
through it myself. It makes my cheeks tingle now 
to remember how, when I was a school-girl, I went 
to carry some flowers to our new minister’s wife, and 
stayed two long hours because I didn’t know how to 
break off the call. When she asked me to come out 
to tea with them, I was enabled to say, ‘No, thank 
you, mamma will be expecting me,’ and so I got 
away.” 

“Well, now,” said Alice’s brother of twenty, “I 
sympathize with Kate and Charley. We played 
‘*Authors’ the last part of the evening, and that never 
takes much less than an hour for one game, as we 
play it. It was almost ten when we finished the 
first game, and then Alice said, ‘Now, let’s have 
another!’ So what could they do?” 

“I said it, to be polite and hospitable,” urged Alice. 
“If I had not, it would have seemed like hinting that 
it was time for them to go, and, besides, I wasn’t 
sleepy then.” 





“You would have said it again at quarter of eleven, 
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dear, with the same kind motives, if I hadn’t come 
to the rescue,” said May, smiling. 

“Did you? Oh! I remember now! Was that why 
you said you were tired of ‘Authors,’ and wished we 
would play something else for achange? You set us 
to playing ‘characters,’ and when it was Kate’s turn 
to go out of the room, she looked at the clock, and | 
exclaimed that she didn’t know it was so late, and 
they must go straight home.” | 

“Tt does really require tact sometimes to get away 
gracefully,” remarked cousin May. “I remember 
when my sisters and I began to receive social calls, | 
our most bashful callers were the ones who stayed 
latest; sometimes, I think, because they were not 
skilful in taking leave. One of our friends, a lovely | 
girl, used to be much embarassed when her callers | 
remained late, for her father, a nervous, irritable 
man, always gave her a sound scolding afterwards, 
if her callers had not gone by eleven o’clock. And | 
once he did this dreadful thing when a young man, 
who was calling for the first time, stayed late,—he 
came into the parlor at eleven, wound the clock, 
turned off all the gas except one burner, and said, 
bluntly, ‘This is our hour for closing the house!’ 
Poor Nellie! she never got over that, and we girls 
were all so sorry for her.” 

“But what would you do,” asked Harry, with a 
rather conscious look, “if you were making a call, 
and a girl hid your hat when you were going to take 
leave?” 





“That,” said May, indignantly, “is a downright 
rudeness. I would not blame you if you did not, 
enter the house again for a year. A girl is ill-bred 
sometimes from sheer heedlessness. When she is a 
year older she may know better. But you need not | 
be afraid, Harry, of losing the good opinion of any of | 
your friends, by leaving at a reasonable hour. You 
will at least not be thought a bore. And if a caller | 
enters after you do, never out-stay him. That’s a 
little point of etiquette worth remembering. 

“One thing more I’m going to tell you, Harry, if 
you’ll excuse your cousin who has seen five years 
more in the world than you have. Besides not stay- 
ing too late, don’t begin your call too early. The 
other evening, when you and Alice were going to see 
some friends after tea, I heard you calling to her, 
‘Come, Alice, hurry up, or they’ll have gone out 
somewhere before we get there!’ 

“Now, just think a minute. If they wished to make 
a call themselves, or to go to a lecture, or an even- 
ing meeting, wouldn’t it be rather unfortunate for 
you to get there in time to hinder them, change their 
plans, and deprive them of something which might 
possibly be a greater pleasure than even your call?” 

“TI see!” said Harry, ‘and upon my word, cousin 
May, I wonder I didn’t think of it myself! Tell me 
more things!” 

“You don’t need them,” said May, brightly. “It 
isn’t often you give any one a chance to find fault 
with you, Harry. Come, let us go out and play ten- 
nis. I want to learn your way of serving a ball 
before I go home.” M. L. B. BRANCH. 

——_—_—_$_$_<@>—____—— 
PARROT CHORUS. 


The traditional “fish story’ has many varieties, to 
which it seems only fair to add the following, even 
though the fish in this case was a parrot. Doubtless 
its narrator, an American artist, designed it to be 
“taken for what it is worth.” 


He was very fond of knocking about in out-of-the- 
way quarters of the world, and once left ship with a 
party of comrades, in order to explore a Central | 
American wilderness. During the cruise of several 
months, the entire ship’s company had devoted their 
leisure hours to singing to a parrot. The sailors had 
also lost no opportunity of teaching the bird all the 
nautical phrases they knew. 

When the artist and his comrades had bidden the 
bird and the sailors — -by, they plunged into the 
heart of the tropical forest, and after great exertion 
in accomplishing twenty-eight miles, they reached 
their camping-place for the night. Just as the sun 
was going down, they were startled to hear, in the 
primeval silence, a familiar voice from the top of a 
tall palm : 

“Avast there! Yo, heave, ho!” 

It was the ship’s parrot. Before they could quite 
believe in its presence, the faithful bird fluttered 
down to a dead stump near by, and, with a shrill cry, 
summoned the little green paroquets of the country. 
About ten thousand of them circled round the great 
gray African oracle on the stump, and finally took 
their places, in good order, on the ground. The ex- 
plorers looked on in dumb amazement. 

When the feathered assemblage became quiet, the 
ship’s parrot broke into the familiar words of ‘Nancy 
Lee;” and, to the inextinguishable amusement of 
the travellers, the surprise of the tropical world, and | 
the delight of the feathered conductor, those ten 
thousand paroquets, with one mighty burst of song, 
executed ‘‘Nancy Lee.” 


+o 
A ROMAN ADVANTAGE. 


A high-school master, instructing his class in 
Roman history, remarked, ‘‘There were many feat- 





| Columbia 





ures of the Romans’ life which proved that their 
civilization was far inferior to ourown. Can any in 
the class cite some of these features?” 


“The gladiatorial combats,” said one pupil. | 

“Their sports in general,” said another. 

“Their false religion,” said another. 

“The oppression of the poor,” said another. 

“That is very well,” said the teacher. ‘‘Now can 
any one tell me any point in which the Romans had 
an advantage over us?” 

There was general silence for a moment, and 
finally one boy’s hand went up. 

ell, what is it?” the teacher asked. 
“They didn’t have to translate Vergil!” 


———_ —~+or—--  -—— 
A WISH FOR GRANDMA. 


A venerable lady in the country recently reached 
her ninetieth year, and the event was made quite a 
holiday of by her friends and neighbors, who came 
in large numbers to congratulate her. 


One young man who wanted to say something nice 
in offering his congratulations, but did not know 
quite what he was going to say, cleared his throat 
and remarked : 

“Grandma, I—I hope—that you’ll—you’ll live out 
the rest of your days! 

“Oh dear, Jones” exclaimed the old lady shaking 
her head, “I’m afraid that’s too much to hope for!”” 





~or 


GLUCK, the composer, having one day mislaid his 
temper, shouted to his servant, ‘‘This is really un- 
bearable! Are you mad, oramI?” “Qh,” said the 
man, humbly, “surely your excellency ‘would not 
keep a servant who is mad!” 





For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- | 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. | 








Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 
Busties. The best selling article made. 
No capital required. Sample mailed 


free for 25 one cent stamps. Three 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 
H. F. EATON, 245 8. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


> DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 





solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, lb cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, For sale eve 
where. Try aa Caution. Sold only by the yard. 


THIS IS THE CALF 


From which the Uppers of 
JORDAN, MARSH &CO.’S 


Old Brick School Shoe 
FOR BOYS ARE MADE. 
Send for price list to 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Patented a= Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
| spring, or 68 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 
ubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. | 
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HOW DELICIOUS!” 
remarked Mrs. Brown to her hostess. “What a delicacy | 
of flavoring this pie contains!” 

The reason therefor was the fact that WOOD'S | 
SPICES, so pure, so pungent, were used in the house- 
hold of the hostess. Ask for them anywhere, and a airtel ul 
proves their worth. Manufactured by THOS. W 
& GO., Boston, Mass . 





All the Ladies 


Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : 
“T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


o 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


The Best! 
Yn ttllttM 
COLLEGE. 


For schools n Exper Writers. 


1? PENS in a nickel-plated box, on mail, for 
trial, postpaid, on receipt of {0 cents. 
ASK FOR No. |, IN METAL BOX. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 33. °soe2" 


'§ NEW YORK. | 











How to Gure 
SKin §& dealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are s eedily, economically and per- | 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all | 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite *Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; | 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by _ PorreR Dkuvc | 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, 

Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


s@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and a skin 


prevented by CuTICURA SOAP 
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Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- | 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. | 


| ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic | 


H. T. MARSHALL’S PATENT 
Adjustable 
Lace Congress. 


Having licensed oth- 

| ers to make this Shoe 
| and use my strap hav- 
tng the Patent Stam 
woven init, I wish to 
held responsible Sor 
only those shoes having 
my name on the bot- 
tom, all of which I 
| guarantee reliable, 


| All Gents who wear Shoes, find am, if you choose, 
Give the comfort no other Shoes ca 
Lacing up, will not keep from you lz ate morning sleep, 
| You will feel a well-satistied man. 
| You can loosen when new, so elastics won’t do 
| Your ankles up, as in a vise, and ease you will know. 
| Plain Lace Shoes can’t show 
They are stylish too, handsome, and nice. 
More truth is found here than poetry, I fear, 
you can verify this if you please. 
Try a five-dollar pair, sent by mail anywhere. 
Then you can vote the best ticket with ease. 
f your dealer will not supply you with them, write to 
H. T. MARSHALL, 
Manufacturer of Gent’s Fine Shoes, and the 


BEST LAWN TENNIS SHOE 


made for Ladies’and Gents’ wear. 
, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Both these Shoes made 
in HIGH AND LOW CUT. 


JUST HIS LUCK. 


“Did her father a thrust you off the stoop, Mr. 
Noodle?” said the law 

“Yes, sir. It broke ny "hes art.” 

“Wel ail, you have my sympathy. If he had broken 
leg instead of your he: art, you could os sued 
SOME MEN NEVER HAVE AN UC 

But when a man finds the most Stylish, Comforta- 
ble and Serviceable Shoe for only 3.00 he has 
the good luck which attends all that wear the 


CEO. A. DENHAM 


IMPROVED $3.00 SHOE. 


(Smooth Inner Sole.) 





ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted as re presented, or 

coos For richness of color, superior 

— and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 

He § any make of “ tack Silk” in the world. We have, had 

years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. ake 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. | 
Samples sent free on application. Ss. S. CHAFFEE | 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Co 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- | 





| Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


A CRAND OPPORTUNITY 


For Enterprising Men and Women, Bright Boys and 
Girls TO MAKE MONEY by selling 


your 
rim. 
 §y 














LIQUI 


A Concentrated Article of remarkable Purity. 


One-third Teaspoonful in boiling water makes a Cup of 
delicious Coffee. 


FINE FLAVOR, THE BEST 


NO SEDIMENT, AND MOST 
MADE IN AN 


INSTANT. 


ECONOMICAL | 
| 
IN THE WORLD. | 





Agents wanted in every city and town in the United | 
States. On receipt of 35 cts. we send a bottle containing 
enough for 30 cups by mail, postage paid; also full infor= | 
mation how to sell the Coffee. 

BRETT & BROWN, Sole Agents for the United States, 

153 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


| If you cannot get this make of Shoes from your dealer 
send for directions how to procure them 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 125 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 





nA full assortment of shove, s as well as the celebrated 

A DAY. Samples worth Lagi FREE. ureka Knit ng Silk, Filosene, and Wash 

Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- Etching Silke all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
STER’S droits REIN HOLDER CO., Hoy, Mich. 


colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 








10,000 ACENTS a ANTED to supply FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE with 


BEN. HARRISON | e BEN HUR. 


Gen. Lew Wal M5, eminent gs yy, long f friend of Gen riting 
the only ography. . “No man tvtng = Peon omp tent eaiyi—ies Gov. P of Tan "Millions have 
read Ben Ses —t nogre en Harrison by same au ensely. By mail $2.00. Greatest 


Money Making book yet. Outfits 50 cts. HUBBARD DBROS. Philadelphia or Chicago. 














Almost as Palatable as Cream. 
CHILDREN WEEP FOR IT. 





MOTHERS avis g give their CHILDREN Dr. Wilbor’s Smet of 


Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Phosphates 


OF LIME, SODA, IRON, FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


Preserve the children’s golden moments, 


And if you'd have them strong and ~~ 
Guard well their precious lives, 


ave Wilbor’s Compound always 

Be sure as you value their health and get the genuine ‘““WILBOR’S,” it assimilates with ‘he. food, 

quires Couehgr Colder DeBiiity snd Wasting Dincance” ‘Nasutscturcd oiy°Cy Denke Be 
'o 8 an astin sefises. anufactured on! r. 

WILBOK, Chemist, Boston, Mase. ‘Scud fer Iustrated Circular teat 1: 
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WINDMILLS. 


Our modern contrivances for pumping water with 
the help of the wind, are not mills in any true sense. 
They are, however, the successors to the early wind- 
mills, and have kept the name. What the old and the 
new windmilis have in common is the wheel with its 
sails or vans for taking the wind. The mills took 
their name originally from their early use. They 
were employed here in colonial days, as they are still 
used in England for grinding grain. The advantages 
they offered were small cost of erection, freedom 
from the risk of freshets, and more convenient loca- 
tion than could often be secured for water-mills. 


These mills have long been out of use in this coun- 
try, and few specimens of them are left standing. In 
England they are still operated, though it is hardly 
likely that any have been built for many years. An 
artist sketching in Lege found these picturesque 
objects common on the ee goo points of land. 

n the most ancient and primitive style, the whole 
structure of the mill bodily moves on a huge swivel, 
and is turned by a long lever behind. Of course this 
necessitates a constant watchfulness on the part of 
the miller to keep the sails facing the wind. 

The next advance was to make this lever work 
upon a wheel- ob which of itself keeps the mill 
in proper position by means of a circular fan-sail 
placed upon it. This interesting class is very rare 
nowadays. Inthe last most familiar and most im- 
proved style, the body of the mill is a stationary 
structure, and only the top portion moves. 

The miller in c arge of one of the old-fashioned 
kind, described the conduct of the mill in an affec- 
tionate way: 

“She rocks about a good deal to-day. You see 
there’s a high wind on, and she’s running hard; and 
like a good many of us she’s not so young nor strong 
as she was. But, bless you! you should just be in her 
in the winter when it’s a regular storm; she rocks 
then, I can tell you. You see, she’s old; my grand- 
father built her when he wasa young man, and that’s 
many years gone by; and the whole mill is To 
upon a single centre-beam, soif that should ve way 
the whole concern would blow right over.” 

The mention of the centre-beam or post, calls to mind 
the letter of “Jack the Miller” written so long ago 





as 1381,in which Jack says, ‘Look thy mill go aright 
with the four sails, and the post stand in steadfast- 
ness.” Among the frequent allusions to the mill 
and millers in English literature before the Fifteenth 
Century, there are few in which the windmill is not 
meant. 


tor 


HOTTENTOT AND THERMOMETER. 


A writer in All the Year Round describes some 
performances of a Hottentot boy, who, as he says, 
was faithful and tolerably honest, except where food, 
drink and money were concerned—which, by the by, 
seems a pretty large exception. The story itself fur- 
nishes good evidence that he had what is sometimes 
called an inquiring mind. One whom he calls D—— 
kept a thermometer hung up on a nail, and the mer- 
cury in the tube and bowl much exercised the mind 
of Piet. 


He asked us frequently what it was for, and evi- 
dently regarded our explanations as mere subter- 
fags des anes to disguise the truth, asking: 

hat the use of such t’ing? S’pose I see cloud 
dis Vide over dar, den me know rain soon catch dis 
part, and make plenty cold. S’pose you no able for 
tell if day hot or Peold without ame ting?” 

The word “mercury,” too, he considered a slang 
name; and one day, when D—— happened to refer 
to it as “quicksilver” in Piet’s presence, I could see 
a sudden gleam of intelligence in the boy’s eyes, and 
a pleased expression on his flat countenanes, as if he 
had at last received corroborative evidence of a fact 
which he had long suspected. 

Next day we came back to the claim somewhat 
earlier than common, and when D—— went, as 
usual, toward the thermometer, to see what the tem- 
perature was, behold, no thermometer was there! 

We, of course, suspected Piet at once, and searched 
high and low for h m, and, after some time, discov- 
ered him at a little distance, crouched behind a heap 
of “stuff” near the sorting table, busily engaged 
with something onthe ground. We = on 
tiptoe, and beheld an amusing sight. fore him on 
the ground lay the broken thermometer, and beside 
it, in the dust, was a glistening little silver globule of 
mercury. 

Piet’s eyes were fastened upon this, with a min- 
gled expression of amazement and fright. Now 
and then he would cautiously extend a finger and 
thumb, and endeavor to pick . the mercury, which 
naturally escaped him, and rolled to one side. His 
action and expression, ‘when he found he had missed 
it, were so absurd, that at last we could not restrain 
our laughter. Heat once heard us, looked round, and 
the next t was g about, and making 
grimaces at us two hundred yards off. 

It. was not until the pangs of hunger compelled 
him, toward evening, to approach the tent, that we 
Hy him. He expressed contrition, but seemed 
to think, at the same time, that we had played rather 
a shabby trick on him. 

“(What for you tell me that silver live in dem t’in 
for?” he asked. ‘‘Why you no say it witchcraft, an 
then I leff him. That no good silver—not money sil- 
ver. 











HE WOULD BE MASTER. 


The French rule in Algiers has improved the con- 
dition of Arab women, by exacting vengeance from 
the husband who ill-treats his wife too outrageously. 
The tourist who sees an Arab marched through the 
streets by mounted French agidiers, will be told, if 
he inquires the man’s offence, MIt is his wife he has 
been beating; they all do it, these Arabs.” 


As the Arab buys his wife, he regards her as his 
chattel, to be driven and beaten, to be worked and 
treated as a slave. A story illustrates the Arab’s 
ae of showing that he is master in his own 
amily. 

An Arab chief, having taken an affectionate fare- 
well of his household, departed for Constantine. In 
a few days he returned, greatly excited, and bade 
his favorite wife bring him four posts and a cord. 
Lashing her to the posts driven into the ground, he 
began to beat her. 

“What has she done?” asked the villagers, at- 
tracted by the woman’s cries. 

“She is the best of wives and mothers, the pearl of 
the tribe!” exclaimed another. 

The infuriated chief stopped to explain that at 
Constantine he had seen an Arab woman accuse her 
husband of ill-usage; and the Cadi, backed by the 
French — poem had actually given a judgment in 
her favor! 

“I felt that all men were insulted through that 
woman!” exclaimed the chief. ‘And I am assuring 
myself that I, at least, am master in my own family. 


Ladies, why not vote for President? Now is your 
chance. See “Sunset” Plant Advt. for particulars. [Adv, 
— —_——~ > 

Children often look pale and sick from no other 
cause than worms inthe stomach and bowels. Give 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits,” asimple remedy. ([Adv. 








» | Published Monthly. Finely Jilus- 
INGALLS trated. Devoted to FANCY WORK, 
PAINTING, etc. Price, $1.00 per 

year. LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, 

HOME authors of BRUSH STUDIES, etc., 
write only for this Magazine. Sam- 


ple Copy, 6 cents. SPECIAL OFFER: 
MAGAZINE 6 MONTHS, on trial, for 35 cents 
Addr’s J. F . Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 
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Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 





Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, onn. 
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lives bE of ry phen ates, not = pte Lo pelos os 
wood, Mecuitoenty Illustrated. All newsdealers, or 
send 10c. to J. A A. REID, Pubs., Providence, R. I. 


ROCKLAN D COLLECE, 
ACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Regular and Special Courses. | 
Modern buildings and improv ments. Opens Sept. 17th. 
$250 per year. Catalogue 2s Of W. H. BANNISTER, A. M. 
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The Patent “Handy” Button 
No more complaints of Xbuttons off.” 
Sely Attaching. Can be taken off and 
used again. t. ever vere out. Full set 
for pants by mail for 10c. in silver. 
Agts. wanted. Cassgreen Mfg. Co., 
38s. Water ‘St.,Cleveland, 0.,or 79 W. Madison 8t.,C icago. 


LADY AGENTS ¢22,, 2ecore 
permament 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
ee selling Queen City Sup- 

rters, Sample outfit free. 

ddress Cincinnati Suspender 

Co,,11 E. Ninth 8t.,Cincinnati,O, 


RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Peners JVUSEPH WATSON, 
19 


Guide Book, 15c Murray 8t., N.Y. 


= QiRAPE VINES 


Also mall Fruits. Gaaitty ene surpi Warranted 
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aa. EET 


Be CEN TSABON 


One Dippin 
Writes a Leer . 






Stationers and Agents find these the best selling Pens. 
HEW CAN Ps SUM 


OLCAN _ 


Plain or mint, N° S dices: pre- 
— the teeth, perfumes the breath, cope 
disease. Sold everywhere. Manufac- 
tured only by ¢ OLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 























Send for Pamphlet with useful infor~ 
mation for foventore, J.B. Chamber- 
lain, 500 Fifth St., ee SUCH g D.C. 


as Rich ae sifbe gon on at @1.25 per acre. 
better could be left for Catdeeat Where these Lands are; how toget 
bm a haga A ‘as for information LE. —— and bag eens send 10 ‘conts 
and receive the beautiful Enera\ Panorama of the United 
States, Address THE w ESTERN w RED, Chicago, Ib 


> CampalgnB Bad e Free with $1 order either party. 
Nickel hemenaed acs? Inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. 















2 
9° 
; y-., 
J ur name on in Rubber, only 20Cts. silver. 

tech of 6 es names for @1. bill. 


in Pocket, Strongest made. 
RUBBER ‘AMP CO., New Haven, Conn, 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 


SACHET PERFUMES—Rose, Lavender, 
Heliotrope and Violet. Sent by mail. 
Price, 25 cents per ounce. Address 
THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 




















“HOME -EXERCISER”for Brain Work- 

ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 

Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 

Gymnasium. Takes but 6-in.sq. floor- -room, 

new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cire’r. 

— a SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
4 


St. & n3 bth Ave., N. Y. Pro f.D. L. 
Dowb. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How to Get Strong? 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 

















‘4 Cured with Eleetricity, b i, Dr.Horne’s 
Electro: Magnetic Belt-Truss, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world Sonerating a continuous 

lectric and Magnetic current. Sci- 
ntific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable. 
yes Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 
mphlet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 


Or. — “INVENTOR.” 191 WABASH Ave.. CHICAGO. 


oS DR. SYKE’S Bg 


SURE CURE URE CATARRH 


Has cured many nced hopel: 
ape. Send for! Free Bi Book 2 tCommon Sense. se all> 


monials, 
Dr. Riis S SURE CU CURE 60., 330 ace st ¢ 
fae bd incinna thie 


% LINDERGARTEN 


EDUCATOR DESK. 


Catan tappited for.) 
Every child should have one. 
Contains eight characters of 
lessons. It is an instructor no 
home should be without. Send 
three 1-cent stamps for illus- 
trated ayy we ti 
counts to 


Pd. WARQUA ‘c0., CiNCINNATI-O. 














OOK NEVER SUCH 
BARGAIN BEFORE 


OK REPEATING RIFLE 










New from Factory. Westake our 
reputation of 47 years on this Rifle, and 
ov Suarantee it the iggest offer ever 

5 eyo" made. Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated 
1 e Descriptive Catalogue, Guns, Rifles, 
eon Fishing Tackle, Pitre Oo Beaton. BM , &c. 
HN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 















mee RLIN REP Trice 


Winchester New Model 1888. 
Works easier, im Just Out. 
701 , Lighter, than any other. | agguammmameal 
DON’T BUY TILL YOU SEE IT. 
A ARD 


GALLERY, » HONTING AX AND TaaesT ot Gane. 
WARLIN FIRE “ARMS 00.1 = 20 ‘20 6, NEW HAVEN, CT. 











gunsin 


Our New Combination Shot Gun and Rifle 


We have the best sores a combination gun made, A double 
Beech-loader for $9.5 





We want to place one of these 


offer i orsey organ OUR EMPEROR 


are unsur 
ns, 


assed and the best value in omertes. Tfin wantot 


yor Rifles, nomat QT) UR} or MAN IN Goods send us your 
ressand no ma v 
al you live 0 THE R ROAD 


ter where 





Agents UR RM Peters Shot Gun vw vor 


Geo. W. Claflin & o., 64 & 66 Duane St., New Yo 








STRONGEST AND BEST SHELL IN MARKET. 





CAN BE RELOADED MANY TIMES. 


EXPERTS PREFER 


“U0 8s.” 


AMMUNITION. 


Send for Price List. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Is a first-class trade, and 
can be quickly learned 
at aD Bae 2,500 


tes at work. 


We will teach you thorou — ro ¥ ut you at 

in either Commercial or Rai! Railroad Tele | ane io 
West is the count: 
VALENTINE 


Negraphy. The Great 
rite for our cire’s, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


A os Bargains. 


Limited number of reliable 
STANDARD COLUMBIAS, 
(all sizes from 50 inches upwards,) 
poe A gy to front wheels and 
s pedals, d ~ handle-bars, Kirk- 
y Reduced from 

100 to $75. * Catalogue free. 
POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ee af YOU DO THAT? 
S 


Hang your hat on window, 
mirror or side of house; spec- 
tators wonder how. Wizard 
Hat Rack, sticks anywhere. 
Size 4 8; carry in vest pock- 
t; always r anes. Splendid 
for moods s and a arice cs cards in show win- 
dows. AG WANTED. Sam- 
ue and ao 10c; 3 for 25c. For sale by 
ationers and newsdealers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of silver dime; address the manufac- 
turers, L. E. ANDALL, & CO., Chicago, 


JONES 


PAYSIMFREICHT 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


to grow up in. 
ROS., 





















Every size Scale. a tree ee ws 
mention this pape’ 

JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 








ban UALLED for CEMENTING 


cay chine, ent leather, &c. 
for ui onounced strongest glue 


8 BP pared) 
Dave oo MEDA AVS K 
mn amentCo., genera — 
ILLUSTRATION HALF SIZE. 


CAMPAIGN BADGES. 


WHICH WILL IT BE? 
Gold Plate with correct Photo- 
graph of the President and Vice 
President of either —, at- 
tached on a Red, White and 
Biue Silk Ribbon. New and 
nobby. Over 5,000,000 Badges sold 
in the campaign of 1884. Send 
for one. Show your colors. _ 
ple 10c; 75 cents per dozen; 
per gross. Send for Fn lh 
W. HILL & CO.. 
Wholesale Jewelers, 
100 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
2” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 




























y b 
For old, young, bus- 
iness, pleasure, and 
B® money- mating. Cat- 
0) g 


to factory, "KELSEY &CO, Meriden, Conn 


DO YOU WANT A 











JUST 


AGENTS 
OUT. 


WANTED. 


SUCH A BOOK! IT's ENOUGH TO MAKE A FROG LAUGH! 





The ) BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST JUVENILE BOOK. : Full of the oddest’ 


[pech-provekia 





1 sell immensel 


artiste, 
early to HUBBARD BROS, Publishers, 





atemattiens by ont 2 
Pia 'S WANTED. 
Gale. : * Chicago. 


Gold Watch?P 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


rice $38.00 jr we 


WEEK. 








| fyou think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 


BEAUTY or POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 














